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GIUSEPPE VERDI, THE GREAT ITALIAN COMPOSER.—[See page 11.] 
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FREQUENTLY letters come to this office containing 
this question: flow Can You Afford It 
luey all refer to the same subject; namely, the fact 
that the proprietor of ONCE A WERK gives, for six d 
lars and tiftvy cents, for a whole year, one copy, each 
week, of the finest illustrated paper published, twenty 
six novels, and a splendid Premium, ymprising t 
nplete works of one of the masters of English lite 
tut 
HER >of th \ letters re ived, w nh l 
ry sa yl ( N its kind 
\ | ~ 
I Wet 
How y Ww) 
N \ i t 
und ‘ 
I I noticed | 
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No, M ITarl ON 1 \ {os t published 
aspirit of pure be ! I pul wd to mals 
money, but to mak iving th reatest ] 
sible value to su What seer su extraol 
nary to Mr. Harla nuple enou The circulation 
is so large that i rrofits 1 in alter all 
penses ar paid st there i a sat { tion in alu 
feeling that sound b $3 18, In the case of ON \ 
WEEK and its | ) llied with the dissemination « 
sound. as well as it vy interesting, literature It 
i fact that, from 1 ther publishing house can th 
im iivanta t | thos ifforded by ONcr 
\ WEEK and its su rtnightly novels. Indeed, it 
may be stated witl ti that ONCE A WEEK has 
the field itself N | lishing house possesses 
the facilities for circulation possessed by the proprietor 
of Once A WEEK nd he does, an immense 
irmy of nts and sb-agents scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, in every part of the 
| {States and the Br P 1 s 
QUALITY, t th ru Read this pithy 
tter I 
s PEN I ADELE a, Pa 
} \\ 
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\ W. R. Hoove 
\\ L. readers of ONCE A WEEK will be glad to learn 
that more from the pen f the gifted Schubin will be 
ou Library series, but not just yet. 
t] o e, and the rights of other 





in the selection of works 
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of tiction On page 13, to which the rea ler is referred 
ent is made that the 
» writing, Rider Hag 





for full particulars, th 


great modern Master of lini 





teadyv contributors to this 


African life, entitled, 


rd, has joined the corps of 


Library, His superb picture of 


Nada, the Lily,’’ will be issued with No, 8 of this vol 
ime. This is, perhaps, one of his most original and ex- 
citing stories, introducing the reader to the wolf tribe 
is allies of a great African warrior in his bloody career 


of conquest over heighboring nations. 


LATER on. Haggard’s ‘‘People of the Mist”’ will be 
given, complete, and for the first time, even in England. 
Then—bear this fact 
succeeding novel by Rider Haggard will be published ex- 
first time, in ONCE A WEEK'S Li- 


in mind, all you subscribers—every 


elusive ly, and for the 


brary. This is a great announcement to be able to 
make, and, were it to stand alone, ought to suffice to 


bring thousands of new readers to this paper. But, in 
fact, Haggard and Parker and Schubin are only three 
of the stars in the galaxy of literary lights with whom 
All the best and 
newest works of all the best novelists of Europe and 
\merica are to be secured for ONCE A WEEK. 


* 


contracts are in course of preparation. 


an original memorial to 
in the form of the Tennyson 
a granite monolith in the 
It is proposed to erect it on the 


ENGLAND is about to raise 
her late Poet-Laureate, 
Beacon. It will consist of 
form of an Iona cros3. 
hichest crest of the down overlooking the western end 
of the Isle of Wight, “close to the ridge of the noble 
down" commemorated in the late bard. 
The monument would be visible for miles around, from 


the verse of 


land and sea, and would serve the double purpose of a 
useful beacon, and a fitting memorial of the poet who 
loved the spot selected for the site of its erection. 


Iv is announced that the Princess Clementine, third 
daughter of the Ning of the Belgians, has the intention 
of retiring toa convent. Her decision does not surprise 
her intimate friends, who have known that such has 
been her wish ever since the death of her cousin, Prince 
Prin- 
is a hand- 


Baldwin, to whom she was privately betrothed. 
cess Clementine is in her twenty-third year, 
somean Ltalented yvirl, the youngest and also the favorite 
Her royal father has done his 
utmost to dissuade her from her purpose of giving up 


daughter of the king. 


the world, but finding her decision immovable, has 


finally given his consent to the step, which will there- 
fore shortly be consummated. 


* * 


Stn CHARLES TUPPER’S French treaty, or the ‘‘little 


French treaty,’’ as the Finance Minister—who natur- 
ally looks at it de haut en bas—described it recently in 
the Ilouse, 
become so mixed up with the question of the proposed 


has, in the light of reeent developments, 





~ direct steamship communication 
that the one without the 


practically valueless. 


ibsidy for a line ol 


between France and Canada, 


other would seem to be The case 
stands like this: According to the terms of the treatr, 
certain specified articles of Canadian manufacture are 
vimitted free to France, provi led they are shipped direct 


from Canada. Now, the existing arrangements make 


it impossible to ship exports to France exeept by way 
of England, where trans But the 
French tariff imposes on all goods imported through 
country than the growth an ad- 
ditional tax, called “Surt An effort 
was made to have this tax removed, but it was unsuc- 
The result is that Canada little 
benefit from the without an expenditure cf 


shipment is effected. 


| 


another country of 


Les Tae ntrepot. ad 
will derive 
treaty 


£100,000 or £150,000 to subsi lize a direct line of steam- 





ships between her ports and those of France. There 
ms to be no question of France sharing the ex- 

pense, though, as the treaty stands, she would re 

enjoy the lion’s share of its advantages. The whole 


affair seems to be a muddle, and interested parties are 


keenly anxious to hear the argument of the Govern- 


ment in favor of the ratification of a treaty of such 


to the country. 


* ie 


dubious value 


KING SHAKESPEARE’S empire is still growing. Japan 

is the latest country to yield to his kindly sway. A 
prominent Japanese journalist is busy re-modeling the 
plays for their first introduction to the Japanese stage. 
Hamlet The Merchant of will be the 
first ones proluced. The adapter of ‘Hamlet 
that the plot is identical with an episode in the history 


and Venice” 


states 


of old Japan, 
* . * 

WomEN have done many things well, but it was re- 
served for a young Englishwoman of our day to write 
a successful opera. The fortunate composer is Lady 
Mildred Jessup, a younger daughter of Lord and Lady 
Strathmore. Her entitled ‘*‘ Ethelinda.”’ It 
was produced at Florence a few weeks ago, and the 
better to gauge the true opinion of the public and the 
crities, the name of the composer was kept secret. On 


opera is 


the second night, after the success of the opera was as- 
sured, Lady Mildred, in response to repeated calls from 
the audience, came before the curtain and bowed her 
acknowledgments. Princess Beatrice was present on 
the occasion, and expressed herself highly pleased with 
the opera. The libretto was written by the husband of 
Lady Mildred, Mr. A. E. Jessup. 
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\ BONE-LENDING LIBRARY" is the latest thing in 
“bulls. The author of the gruesomely suggestive 
phrase is the Honorary Secretary of an Irish Medical 
Students’ Association. He means it to stand for an in- 
stitution which would be conducted on the plan of a 
library, substituting bones for books. Horrible scheme! 
eminently useful, no doubt, to the young meds, but must 
to think of. If the idea should take 
hoped a more felicitous 
institution than 
Why not bonary, or ossary? 


uncomfortable 
however, it is to be 
found for the 


shape, 


name will be “*bone- 


lending library. 


SKIRT-DANCING is waning in fashionable popularity. 
The most advanced thing now in feminine accomplish- 
ments is fencing. Classes are being eagerly formed, 
and lealing actresses and society women vie among 
their separate circles in exhibiting their skill in the 
harmless, but exciting tournament. All their talk is 
of masks and fouls, of thrusting and parrying, of great 
cuts and high octaves, and all the rest of the lingo. The 
exercise is said to be healthful and exhilarating, ex- 
pinding the chest and bringing about a marked im- 
provement in the figure, walk and general appearance. 

+ 1 * 

Coxeyites and the other Indus- 
the situation will show that 
Let us survey it. 
Congress has refused, in advance, to listen to the Indus- 
trial Army. The Industrials are very numerous, and 
will be more numerous now that they have reached Wash- 
ington. Butthey are an army of peace. They are men 
out of work, and men who have left their work to join the 


REFERRING ty the 
trials, a calm survey of 
things are not as bad as they seem. 


Army. They are not as influential, of course, as a com- 
mittee of merchants and manufacturers would be. They 
are not wearing good clothes; but they seem to have 
abundance of leg talent. They have aroused the most 
vague and indefinite interrogation point that ever 
stared at us from the surface of public affairs. You 
start to ask something about it, and all at once you are 
unable to frame your question. 


* 
Now, just sit still, and we will talk about it, all 
To me, it is one of the most 
If the two 
Houses of Congress knew all about all sections and con- 


among ourselves, calmly. 
interesting incidents in American history. 


ditions in this country as well as they ought to, the 
Army would receive a hearing from tivo special coim- 
mittees. Congress should not get what the Industrials 
will, There has 
been too much of that on the bank of the Potomac al- 
Ceesar has been eating too much strong meat, 


no doubt, regard as the ‘‘big head.”’ 


ready. 
I fear. 


THESE Industrials have thoughts on economic and 
political subjects. 
have more time to think than the merchants have, and 
that they are, therefore, more full of economic subjects. 
is the same old trouble that Caesar com- 
“He thinks too 
men were dangerous, 


Coxey says producers like himself 


Ss), you see, it 
plained of when speaking of Cassius: 
much."’ In Caesar's day, such 
remember. 

What do you say, ladies and gentlemen, all 
Is there any danger? Not a particle. 


you will But we have changed all that— 
have we? 


among ourselves? 


You will remember that when the Army under Ho- 
gan captured the Northern Pacific train, at Butte, Mont.. 
last week, and started East with it, 16 did not take very 
long for the troops from Fort Keogh to catch the outfit. 
the Coeur 
massacres that caused so much alarm 


These Hoganites are the rough remnant of 
d'Alene mining 
to the whole country some time ago. 
charge of the national authorities, and will not 


another train for some time. 
* 


They are now in 
steal 


Coxry and his travelers have just entered Wash- 
this Kelly and his Industrials 
are marching Iowa, sometimes welcomed 


writing. 
through 


ington, at 


with warm meals, anon receiving the cold shoulder. 
lowa seems about evenly divided as to whether 


Kelly ought to be tolerated or not. Neither Coxey 
nor Kelly has made any attempt at train-stealing or 
They are both apparently 
sincere in their belief that the presence in Washington 
of several thousand honest unemployed workmen, ask- 
ing for a more paternal government, will have a great 
moral influence upon public sentiment. It is utterly 
ridiculous to suppose that Washington stands in any 


these tw 


any other kind of violence. 


danger from either of aggregations. 
7 

But many of our contemporaries have seen fit to take 
alarm at Coxey's reference to his army as a ‘‘petition in 
The right of petition is, of course, sacred; but 
this is the first time it has worn boots. There is also in 
that word ‘‘boots’’ a distant suggestion of spurs. You 
know? The phrase was unfortunate. But the footgear 
of Coxey’s Army will not be as sharp after a while in 
Washington, as when thev left Massillon. 


boots.”’ 


THIS reminds me, however, that there are others 
to reckon with besides Coxey and Kelly. ‘Generel’ 
Randall, of Chicago, has more than a thousand men en- 
rolled to visit Washington, and there is no telling what 
kind of a time they may have counting ties, or getting 
a train out of Chicago. The great Metropolis, Jr., is full 
of idle men—and, no doubt, many of them are very 
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wild and gay; are not as much given to prayer and po- 
litical economy as the Kellyites or Coxeyites; perhaps 
more like the Hoganites. Chicago, of course, had to 
ficure in this business, to be in the swim. She seldom 
gets left. But it is now officially announced that ‘‘Gen- 
eral’’ Jeremiah Sullivan, who promised to lead an army 
from Chicago, under the auspices of the iron moulders, 
has failed to get funds from the organization. Nothing 
has been heard of Sullivan tor several days. 
* + * 

We must not close our eyes to the fact that the 
times are ticklish, nevertheless. More than one hun- 
dred thousand coal miners are on strike. Murder and 
riot are still threatened in the Pennsylvania coke re- 
gions. Organized labor is not on the best of terms with 
capital in other places. For these reasons it will not do 
for the authorities to use too harsh measures to such of 
the Industrials as are merely cranks, and not thugs and 
knaves. But, of course, riotous assemblage cannot be 
allowed. An uncalleg-for visit to Congress by an un- 
duly large body of men—say, several thousand Indus- 
trials, demanding thus and so—cannot be thought of for 
amoment. Such proceedings as that have done harm 
before now. It cannot be tolerated. Washington may 
be visited—nice town. But not even the semblance of 
an invasion of the National Capital must be attempted. 

* * 

Ir took the Ohio State militia three minutes to take 
a Baltimore and Ohio train from General Galvin’s In- 
dustrials at Mt. Sterling, Ohio, April 28. General- 
Manager Dickinson’s special train was robbed of its 
engine on the same date, near Portland, Ore. On the 
train were a number of Union Pacific officials. The 
attacking party were captured, locked in the cars, and 
brought back to Portland under guard of United States 
marshals. The situation looks rather threatening in the 
new Northwest about Portland, Tacoma and Seattle. 
Many of the Industrials seem to think that the railroads 
in the hands of receivers may be more easily seized than 
any others. When this vagary is dispelled, trains out 
there will be less liable to seizure. 

* Ps * 

A COMPROMISE on the tariff question is thought prob- 
able. Itis believed that the Democratic majority in the 
Senate can now unite, and that the measure will be 
rushed through as fast as the Republican minority will 
allow. One of the features of the compromise is that 
the income tax is to be tried for five years. Another, 
is an ad valorem duty on sugar. 

* P * 

THE land is sinking in Greece, and an appeal has been 

issued in this country for aid to the stricken inhabitants. 


* * 
* 


JoHN L. WALLER, ex-Consul of the United States, 
has received a concession of two hundred and twenty- 
five square miles in the great rubber district of Fort 
Dauphin, on the south coast of Madagascar. Mr. Wal- 
ler says he will stop the destruction of the rubber trees 
and vines by natives in their method of getting rubber, 
and will preserve the producing capacity of his conces- 
sion by having the milk extracted in a scientific man- 
ner. He will also enter largely into the cultivation of 
the rubber plants. 

* * 
* 

Don CARLOs, pretender to the throne of Spain, mar- 
ried Princess Marie Berthe de Rohan, at Prague, April 
27. The bridegroom will be remembered by his at- 
tempts, from time to time during the past twenty-five 
years, to establish his claim to the Spanish throne. He 
is the head of the branch of the Bourbon family that de- 
scends in a direct line from Louis XIV. Don Carlos 
was married before to a Bourbon princess, niece of the 
Count de Chambord, who was the last of the male line 
of Louis XV. Don Carlos is, therefore, at present the 
most formidable of existing Bourbons—outside of Ken- 
tucky. He was married to his first wife in 1867, and 
she died in January, 1893, leaving five children, one of 
whom, Don Jayme, is now twenty-four years old. This 
second marriage is considered a mesalliance, Princess 
Marie not being of the blood royal. Don Carlos is forty- 
six; Princess Marie is forty-four. He is very rich; she 
is very aristocratic. Together they may—we hope they 
will—live happily, even though they may not get the 
throne of Spain, which does not seem to be worth much, 
anyhow. 


* * 
* 


THE St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, was burned, 
April 28, with the loss, it is believed, of five lives. It 
was built sixty years ago. The first Confederate flag 
floated from its flagstaff. It was at one time the centre 
of social and political life in the South. The old St. 
Charles was burned in 1851, the late structure being on 
a slightly different plan. General Butler held the mili- 
tary capital at the St. Charles during his reign in the 
Crescent City. Within its walls many conferences were 
held before the Civil War; and if the ashes could speak 
now, we should hear some tales of intrigue and passion- 
ate discussion concerning the movement that plunged 
the country into four years of carnage and strife. The 
St. Charles was insured for two hundred and forty 
thousand dollars. 

* * 
* 

A FEW weeks ago I hinted at coming developments 
affecting the reputation of a certain high official in 
Belgium, and already the case has got into print with 
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more or less truthful details. But the statements thus 
far published affect the reputation of the wife of the 
official, one Mme. Joniaux, who is supposed to have 
poisoned three or four members of her family in order 
to secure insurances on their lives or shares of inherit- 
able property of one kind or another. If the published 
accounts be true, even approximately, Mme. Joniaux 
must be a sort of modern Borgia, or, at least, a person 
whose character resembles that given by some historians 
to the famous Lucretia. The insurance companies seem 
to have been the cause of Mme. Joniaux’s arrest on sus- 
picion. The haste shown by the woman to recover the 
insurance money in some of the cases aroused the suspi- 
cion of the company’s managers. Some of the bodies 
were exhumed, and poison was discovered, by the ex- 
pert physicians and chemists employed, in the bodies of 
three of the victims, Alfred Ablay, Conie Ablay and 
Jaques van den Kerckhove. A strong link in the chain 
of evidence against Mme. Joniaux is the fact that, a 
few days before the death of Alfred Ablay, she is known 
to have purchased from a Brussels chemist a quantity 
of morphine, and that morphine was the poison de- 
tected in Ablay’s stomach. Mme. Joniaux’s defense 
will probably be that her brother was a victim of mor- 
phinomania; but it is asserted M. Hayoit, the Juge d'In- 
struction at present conducting the investigation in 
Paris, where Alfred Ablay usually resided, found no 
confirmation of this. It is freely rumored in Antwerp 
that M. Joniaux is about to be arrested. Public opinion 
is very divided as to his possible guilt. He is closeted 
in his house, and said to be terribly downcast, whereas 
Mme. Joniaux is represented as maintaining a very 
calm demeanor in prison. The latest rumor in the 
case is that the suspected woman is now said to be 
accused of poisoning her first husband also. The ac- 
cused woman has been fully committed by the Court of 
Appeals for trial. The case will prove to be one of the 
mst sensational of the causes celebres of modern times. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
BY GEORGE WARRINGTON, 

Just eight vears ago the literary world was startled 
by the appearance of a novel called ‘‘King Solomon's 
Mines.’’ It was written with such spirit, such uncon- 
ventional vigor of style, with such a cen ene array 
of startling incidents, forming a vividly interesting plot, 
that it quickly became the sensation of the day. and it 
was eagerly discussed both in America and in England. 
Before the excitement had time to subside, another story 
by the same author, and with the extraordinary title, 
“She,” appeared. It was even more startling than the 
other had been, with its blending of mysticism, romance 
and adventure. 

The new work created an even greater sensation than 
its predecessor had done, and in a short time the mystic 
name of ‘“‘She-Who-Must-Be-Obeyed’’ became a catch 
expression, and was heard on every lip. Readers be- 
gan to see what personality was hidden behind what 
they supposed was the pseudonym on the title-page of 
each of the two novels, ‘““H. Rider Haggard.’’ “Of 
course,”’ they said, ‘‘it’s an obvious nom de plume—it's 
so queer.’’ But they were speedily undeceived; for 
the author had. taken no pains to hide himself, the 
name of Haggard belonging to his father and his 
father’s father, and being honorably known in En- 
gland. If it had been written in the conventional 
American style, it might have created no comment; 
for Henry R. Haggard is not in the least extraordinary. 

Of course, every one wanted to know who the new 
author was. Then, in the first place, they were in- 
formed that he was not really a new author. He bad. 
in fact, published three books before the appearance of 
“King Solomon’s Mines.’’ And these had all been well 
received, too! They might have been regarded as very 
agreeable successes if the stupendous success of the 
later works had not almost overwhelmed them. As it 
was, the new admirers of Rider Haggard who had not 
already seen ‘‘Dawn’’ and ‘“‘The Witch’s Head,’’ and 


half-forgotten the author's name, were glad enough to 
know and enjoy them while they were waiting for more 
stories to come from him. Moreover, lovers of true 
records of experience in strange lands recalled the fact 
that an excellent work, entitled, Cetywayo and His 
White Neighbors, or Remarks on Recent Events in 
South Africa,’ which the critics had praised a short 
time before, bore the name that announced the author 
sl ip of “She 

So it was evident that H. Rider Haggard was a very 
versatile person, and it was probable that he had had a 
very varied and interesting life. Of course, he had 
been in Africa: he could not, otherwise, write about 


it. with the intimate knowledge he displayed—with, 
moreover, the appreciation of the spirit of the country 
that no mere collection of facts could give him llow, 
then, did he get this knowledge? He bore an English 
name, his work showed a familiarity with England and 
a love for it; so he, naturally, must be an Englishman 
And, indeed, he was found to be as good an Englishman 
as his birth, in 1856, in Ditchingham House, Norfolk, of 
the old family of Haggards, belonging to Brodenham 
Hall, could make him. At the age of eighteen he was 
offered the post of private secretary to Sir Henry Bul 
wer, Who carried him off to Natal. Next year he re 
ceived a stafl-appointment from Sir Theophilus Shep 
stone, Special Commissioner to the Transvaal, and not 
long afterward he was made Master of the High Court 
of the Transvaal. The breaking out of the Zulu war 
gave him what promised to be a splendid chance to see 
some fighting and to enjov a little adventure.. A volun 
teer corps—the Pretoria Horse—was organized, and he 
was made adjutant and lieutenant. To his disappoint 
ment, however, the Boers ke pt the corps from penetrat 
ing into the scene of the war. In 1879 he left the 
colonial service and returned to England. He had, by 
this time, acquired a good knowledge of South Africa, 
and he had, both consciously and unconsciously, ac 
cumulated a vast amount of material for the books that 
he wastowrite. After his arrival in England he devoted 
himself to the study of law and to literary work. His 
first three books appeared between ‘82 and 85, and in 
‘85 he became a full-fledged barrister. Literature, how- 
ever, still had fascination for him, and the following 
year he was known all over the English-speaking world 
as one of the most popular writers of the day. Since 
that time he has produced novels in rapid succession, 
and he now has a very large following. Among his later 


books are ‘‘Jess,’’ ‘Allan Quatermain,’’ ‘‘Mairva’s Re- 
venge,”’ ‘‘Mr. Meeson'’s Will,’ ‘‘Colonel Quarttel, 


“Cleopatra,’’ ‘“‘Beatrice,’’ ‘‘Eric,’’ ‘‘Allan’s Wife, 
‘‘Montezuma’s Daughter,’’ and ‘‘Nada, the Lily. 

Mr. Haggard visited this country and Mexico three 
years ago, and it is reported that he contemplates re 
turning here next year, and possibly appearing on the 
platform. Personally, he isa man of striking appear- 
ance, sturdy of build, with a handsome head, marked 
by clear-cut features, and a blonde mustache He 
likes sport and adventure, as his books show, and 
though he is now fa barrister in Lincoln's Inn and 
a justice of the peace at his home in Norfolk, he can 
write as well as if he were in the wilds of Africa. All 
of his stories are marked by the interest of plot, the 
sympathy with humanity, the strength of sentiment 
and the boldness of style that won his first successes, 
He is still a young man, and some of his best achieve 
ments are undoubtedly before him. 

All of Mr. Haggard’s future novels are to appear in 
ONCE A WEEK'S Library. Look out for them 


BULLET-PROOF COATS. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM having ordered a complete test 
of Tailor Dowe’s bullet-proof cuirass, Rifle Sergeant 
Kolmar experimented at the Wintergarten with the 
cuirass on the 28th ult. After the cloth had been fitted 
over an iron block, he fired fifteen shots at a range of 
thirty feet. One bullet stuck in the coat, and the others 
fell to the floor. The inside of the cloth was hardly 
dented. 


WILLIAM M‘GARRAHAN, 


WILLIAM M‘GARRAHAN, known for nearly half a 
century about Washington as the persistent and irre- 
pressible claimant of the quicksilver mine possessed by 
the New Idria Mining Co. of California, has died, leav- 
ing no heirs except a cousin, Mrs, Decker, who resides 
in Brooklyn. The Tribune hints that perhaps there 
never was anything in the M‘Garrahan claim; but, ip 
very truth, it always appeared to people who took the 
trouble really to study the case, that a great injustice 
had been done toa very worthy man, and that it was 
one of those curious developments wherein might, repre- 
sented by money, was stronger than right represented 
by 2 poor, struggling Irishman, So that it is not just 
to remark flippantly that the M‘Garrahan claim is like 
the famous Schleswig-Holstein question, of which Lord 
Palmerston said: ‘“‘There are only two men in Eurepe 
who ever understood it. One of them is dead, and I am 
the other. and have forgotten all about it. The case 
must have had strong claims and clear claims to have 
received the sanction of several successive Congresses. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION AT THE PARIS SALON, 


AT the Paris Salon of the Champs Elysées, which 
opened this week, the leading French artists are well 
represented. Bouguereau, Détaille, Chartran, J»les 
3reton, Benjamin Constant, Tony Robert Fleury, Jules 
Lefebvre exhibit charming and masterly compositions. 
A great feature of the Salon is the number of fine can- 
vases exhibited by American artists, men and women. 
Mr. Walter Gay of Boston, is, this year, represented by 
a picture entitled, ‘‘Las Cigarreras,"’ or the ‘‘Cigarette- 
Makers.’’ Mme. de Foiard, who was Miss Batchelor of 
Washington, is much praised for a life-size portrait 
of the little daughter of our Consul-General. Miss 
Elizabeth Gardner, the only American lady artist whose 
paintings have ever received a medal at the Salon 
shows, this year, a charming piece entitled, ‘Across the 
Brook.’’ Other American artists whose pictures have 
been hung are Edwin Lord Weeks and Henry Bacon of 
Boston, 8S. J. Caufmann of Philadelphia, F. A. Bridgman 
of New York, Peter A. Cross of Allentown, Pa., Charles 
A. Theriat and Mrs, Celia; Wentworth of New York, 
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THE VENGEANCE OF THE DEAD. 


BERT BARI 


—s l i it bad thing for a man to d with an un 
Cee itistied thirst for reven parching his soul 
es David Allen died, cursing Bernard Heaton 
@) 217 nnd Lawyer Grey hating the lawyer who 
ES had won the » ever nore tl the 
efed 5 Nia on l ca ey nore ian i nan 


ET: vho was to vain by the winning Yet if curs- 
Ue) ing were to be done, David should rather have 
cursed his own stubbornness and stupidity 


lo go back for some years, this is what 
had happened. Squire Heaton’'s only son- went wrong 
The Squire raged, a ‘ natural He was one of a 
long line of hard-drinking, hard-riding, hard-swearing 
squires, and it was maddening to think that his only son 
should deliberately take to books and cold water, when 


there was manly sport on the country side and old wine 
Yet before now such blows have descended 
men, and they have to be borne as best 
they may. Squire Heaton bore it badly, and when his 
son went off on a Government scientific expedition 
around the world, the Squire drank harder, rode harder 
and swore harder than ever, but never mentioned the 
boy’s name, 

Two years after, young Heaton returned. but the 
doors of the Hall were closed against him. He had no 
mother to plead for him, although it was not likely 
that would have made any difference, for the Squire 
was not a man to be appealed to and swayed this way 
or that. He took his hedges, his drinks, and his course 
in life straight. The young man went to India, where 
he was drowned. As there is no mystery in this matter, 
it may as well be stated here that young Heaton returned 
to England, as drowned men have ever been in the habit 
of doing, when their return will mightily inconvenience 
innocent persons who have taken their places. It isa 
ed question whether the sudden disappearance of 
after a lapse of years is the 


in the cellar 
upon deserving 


disput 
aman, or his reappearance 
more annoying. 

If the old Squire felt remorse 
of his only son he did not show it. The hatred which had 
been directed against his unnatural offspring redoubled 
itself and was bestowed on his nephew, David Allen, 
who was now the legal heir to the estate and its income. 
Alien was the impecunious son of the Squire’s sister, 
who had married wrong. It is hard to starva when one 
is heir toa fine property; but that is what David did, 
and it soured him The Jews would not lend on the 
security—the son might return—so David Allen waited 
for a dead man’s shoes, impoverished and embittered. 

At last the shoes were ready for him to step into. 
The old Squire died as a gentleman should, of apoplexy, 
in his arm-chair, with a decanter at his elbow; David 
Allen entered into his belated inheritance, and his first 
every servant, male and female, 
others who owed their 
Jews sorry 


at the supposed death 


act was to discharge 
about the place and engage 
situations to him alone Chen 
they had not trusted him 

He was now rich, but broken in health, with bent 
shoulders, without a friend on the earth. He was a 
man suspicious of all the world, and he had a furtive 
look over his shoulder as if he expected Fate to deal 
him a sudden blow—as, indeed, it did. 

It was a beautiful June day when there passed the 
porter’s lodge and walked up the avenue to the main 
entrance of the Hall a man whose face was bronzed by 
atorrid sun, He requested speech with the master, and 
was asked into a room to wait. 


were the 








At length David Allen shuttled in, with his bent 
shoulders, glaring at the intruder from under his bushy 
eyebrows, The stranger rose as he entered and extended 
his hand 

‘You don't know me, of course. T believe we have 
never met before. I am your cousin 

\llen ignored the outstretched hand, 

I have no cousin he said 

lam Bernard Heaton, the son of your uncle. 

Bernard Heaton is dead 

L beg your pardon, he is not I ought to know, for 
I teil you, Lam he 

You lie! 

Heaton, who had tanding since his cousin's en- 
trance, now sat down again, Allen remaining on his feet. 

Look here, sald the newcomer ( ivility costs 
nothing and 

i cannot be civil to an impostor 

Quite so. It és difficult. Still if Tam an impostor, 
civility can do no harm, whil it should turn out that 
lam not an impostor, then your present tone may make 
after arrangements all the harder upon you. Now will 
you oblige me by sitting down I dislike, while sitting 
myself, talking to a standing man 

Will vou oblige me by stating what you want be- 
fore | order my servants to turn vou out 

I see you are going to be hard on yourself. I 
will leavor to kee; vy temper, and if I succes it 
will be a triumph for a me r of our family. Iam 
t> state what I want Lwili I want as my own the 
three rooms on the first floor of the south wing—the 
rooms communicating Ww each other You perceive 
I, at least, know the hou I want my meals served 
there, and | wish to be undisturbed at all hours. Next, 
I desire that you settle upon me say five hundred a year 

or six hundred—out of the revenues of the estate. I 
am engaged in scientific research of a peculiar kind, 
Iecan make money, of course, but I wish my mind left 
entirely free from wial worry I shall not inter 
fere with your enjoyment of the estate in the least. 

I'll wager you will not. So you think I am fool 
enough to harbor and feed the first idle vagabond that 
comes along and claims to be my dead cousin (ro to 
the courts with vour story and be imprisoned, as similar 
perjurers have er 

Of course, | don't expect you to take my word for 
it. If you were any jud of human nature you would 
see jam nota vagabond Still, that’s neither here nor 
ther: Choose three of your own friends. 1 wiil lay 
my proofs before them, and abide by their decision 
Come, nothing could be fairer than that, now, could 
it 

(ro to the courts, It you 

Oh, certainly But only as a last resort. No wise 
man goes to law if there is another course open. Bat 
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what is the use of taking such an absurd position. You 
know I’m your cousir I'll take you blindfold into 
every room in the place. 

Any discharged servant could do that. I have had 
enough of you. I am not a man to be blackmailed. 


Will you ‘leave the house yourself, or shall I call the 
servants to put you out?”’ 

I should be sorry to trouble you,’ said Heaton, 
rising. ‘‘That is your last word, I take it? 

\bsolutely. 

Then good-by. We shall meet at Phillippi. 

Allen watched him disappear down the avenue, an 
it dimly occurred to him that he had not acted diplo- 
matically. 

Heaton went directly to Lawyer Grey, and laid the 
case before him. He told the law yer what his modest 
demands were, and gave instructions that if, at any 
time before the suit came off, his cousin would com- 
promise, an arrangement avoiding publicity should be 
arrived at 

Excuse me for saying that looks like weakness,’ 
remarked the lawyer. 
I know it does, 


answered Heaton. ‘‘But my case 
is so strong that I can atford to have it appear weak.”’ 

The lawyer shook his head. He knew how uncer- 
tain the law was. But he soon discovered that no 
compromise was possible. 

The case came to trial, and the verdict was entirely 
in favor of Bernard Heaton. 

The pallor of death spread over the sallow face of 
David Allen as he realized that he was once again a 
man without a penny or a foot of land. He left the 
court with bowed head, speaking no word to those who 
had defended him. Heaton hurried after him, over- 
taking him on the pavement. 

‘I knew this had to be the result,’’ he said to the de- 


feated man. ‘‘No other outcome was possible. I have 
no desire to cast you penniless into the street. What 
you refused to me I shall be glad to offer you. I will 


make the annuity a thousand pounds,”’ 

Allen, trembling, darted one look of malignant hate 
at his cousin. 

‘You successful scoundrel!’’ he cried, ‘‘you and 
your villainous confederate, Grey. I tell you—’’ 

The blood rushed to his mouth; he fell upon the 
pavement and died. One and the same day had robbed 
him of his land and his life. 

Bernard Heaten deeply regretted the tragic issue, 
but went on with his researches at the Hall, keeping 
much to himself. Lawyer Grey, who had won renown 
by his conduct of the celebrated case, was almost his 
only friend. To him Heaton partially disclosed his 
hopes, told what he had learned during those years 
he had been lost to the world in India, and claimed that 
if he succeeded in combining the occultism of the East 
with the science of the West, he would make for himself 
a name of imperishable renown. 

The lawyer, a practical man of the world, tried to 
persuade Heaton to abandon his particular line of re- 
search, but without success. 

‘‘No good can come of it,’’ said Grey. ‘‘India has 
spoiled you. Men who dabble too much in that sort of 
thing go mad. The brain is a delicate instrument. Do 
not trifle with it.’ 

‘*Nevertheless,”’ persisted Heaton, ‘‘the great dis- 
coveries of the twentieth century are going to be in 
that line just as the great discoveries of the nineteenth 
century have been in the direction of electricity.’ 

“The cases are not parallel. Electricity is a tangible 
substance.”’ 

Is it? Then tell me what it is composed of? We 
all know how it is generated, and we know partly what 
it will do, but what is it?’ 

“T shall have to charge you six-and-eightpence for 
answering that question,’ the lawyer had said, with 
alaugh. ‘‘At any rate, there is a good deal to be dis- 
covered about electricity yet. Turn your attention to 
that, and leave this Indian nonsense alone.’’ 

Yet, astonishing as it may seem, Bernard Heaton, 
to his undving, succeeded, after many futile attempts, 
several times narrowly escaping death. Inventors and 
discoverers have to risk their lives as uften as soldiers, 
with less chance of worldly glory. 

First, his invisible excursions were confined to the 
house and his own grounds, then he we: t further afield, 
and, to his intense astonishment, one day he met the 
spirit of the man who hated him. 

‘Ah,’’ said David Alien, *‘you did not live long to 
enjoy your ill-gotten gains. 

‘You are as wrong in this spher re of € 
were in the other. Iam not dead.’ 

Then why are you here and in this shape? 

‘“‘[ suppose there is no harm in telling you. What I 
wanted to discover, at the time you would not give me 
a hearifig, was how to separate the spirit from its serv- 
ant—the body; that is, temporarily and not finally. My 
body is at this moment lying apparently asleep in a 
locked room in my house—one of the rooms I begged 
from you. In an hour or two I shall return and take 
possession of it.”’ 

And how do you take possession of it and quit it?’’ 

Heaton, pleased to notice the absence of that rancor 
which had formerly been Allen’s most prominent char- 
acteristic, and feeling that any information given toa 
disembodied spirit was safe as far as the world was con- 
cerned, launched out on the subject that possessed his 
whole mind. 

“It is very 
finished. 

(nd so they parted. 

David Allen at once proceeded to the Hall, which he 
had not seen since the day he left it to attend the trial. 
He passed quickly through the familiar. apartments 
until he entered the locked room on the first floor of 
the south wing. There on the bed lay the body of 
Heaton, most of the color gone from his face, but 
breathing regularly, if almost imperceptibly, like a 
mechanical wax-figure. 

If a watcher had been in the room, he would have 
seen the color slowly return to the face and the sleeper 
gradually awaken, at last rising from the bed. 

Allen, in the body of Heaton, at first felt very un- 
comfortable, as a man does who puts on an ill-fitting 
suit of clothes. The limitations caused by the wearing 
of a body also discommoded him. He looked carefully 
around the room. 


xistence as you 


interesting,’’ said Allen, when he had 


It was plainly furnished. A desk 
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ntained the manuscript of a 
book prepared for the print all executed with the neat 
accuracy of a scientific man. Above the desk, pasted 
against the wall, was a‘sheet of paper, headed: 

‘What to doif lam found here apparently Coad. 
Underneath were plainly-written instructions. It was 
evident that Heaton had taken no one into his confi- 
dence. 

It is well if you go in for revenge to make it as com- 
plete as possible. Allen gathered up the MS., placed it 
in the grate, and set a match to it. Thus he at once 
destroyed his enemy’s chances of posthumous renown, 
and also removed evidence that might, in certain con- 
tingencies, prove Heaton’s insanity. 

Unlocking the door, he proceeded down the stairs, 
where he meta servant who told him luncheon was 
ready. He noticed that the servant was one whom he 
had discharged, so he came to the conclusion that 
Heaton had taken back all the old retainers who had 
applied to him when the result of the trial became 
public. Before lunch was over he saw that some of 
his own servants were also there still. 

“Send the gamekeeper to me,’’ said 
servant. 

Brown came in, who had been on the estate for 
twenty years continuously, with the exception of the 
few months after Allen had packed him off. 

‘‘What pistols have I, Brown?’ 

“Well, sir, there’s the old squire’s dueling-pistols, 
rather out of date, sir; then your own pair and that 
Ame rican revolver,’’ 

“Ts the revolver in working order?”’ 

“‘Oh, yes, sir.’ 

“Then bring it to me, and scme cartridges.” 

When Brown returned with the revolver his master 
tcok it and examined it. 

“Be careful. sir,’’ said Brown, 
know it’s a self-cocker, sir.’’ 

‘A what?”’ 

“A self-cocking revolver, sir,’’ trying to repress his 
astonishment at the question his master asked about a 
weapon with which he should have been familiar. 

“Show me what you mean,’’ said Allen, handing back 
the revolver. 

Brown explained that the mere pulling of the trigger 
fired the weapon. 

‘Now shoot at the end window—never mind the 
glass. Don’t stand gaping at me: do as I tell you. 

Brown fired the revolver, and a diamond pane snapped 
out of the window. 

‘“‘How many times will that shoot without reload- 


in the corner he found 


Allen 


to the 


anxiously, ‘You 





“Seven times, sir.”’ 

“Very good. Put in a cartridge for the one you 
fired and leave the revolver with me. Find out when 
there is a train to town, and let me know...” 

It will be remembered that the dining-room incident 
was used at the trial, but without effect, as going to 
show that Bernard Heaton was insane. Brown also 
testified that there was something queer about his 
master that day. 

David Allen found all the money he needed in the 
pockets of Bernard Heaton. He caught his train, and 
took a cab from the station directly to the law offices of 
Messrs. Grey, Leason and Grey, anxious to catch the 
law yer before he left for the day. 

The clerk sent up word that Mr. Heaton wished to 
see the senior Mr. Grey for afew moments. Allen was 
asked to walk up. 

“You know the way, sir,”’ 

Allen hesitated. 

‘Announce me, if you please.”’ 

The clerk, being well-trained, showed no surprise, 
but led the visitor to Mr. Grey’s door. 

‘*How are you, Heaton?’’ said the lawyer, cordially. 

Take a chair. Where have you been keeping yourself 
this long time? How are the Indian experiments com- 
ing on?” 

‘Admirablv, admirably,’’ answered Allen. 

At the sound of his voice the lawyer looked up 
quickly, then, apparently reassured, he said: 

‘You're not looking quite the same. Been keeping 
yourself too much indoors, I imagine. You ought to 
quit researc h and do some shooting this autumn. 

‘Lintend to, and I hope then to have your company.” 

‘I shall be pleased to run down, although I am no 
great hand at a gun.”’ 

‘I want to speak with you a few moments in private. 
Would you mind locking the door so that we may not 


said the clerk. 


be interrupted ? 


‘We are quite safe from interruption here,’ said the 
lawyer as he turned the key in the lock; then resuming 
his seat, he added: ‘‘Nothing serious, I hope?’ 

‘“‘Itisrather serious. Do you mind my sitting here? 
asked Allen, as he drew up his chair so that he was be- 
tween Grey and the door, with the table separating 
them. The lawyer was watching him with anxious 
face; but without, as yet, serious apprehension. 

“ow,” ~~ Allen, ‘‘will you answer me a simple 
question? To whom are you talking ?”’ 

“To whom—? The lawyer in his amazement 
could get no further. 

“Yes. To whom are you talking? Name him.” 

‘Heaton, what is the matter with you? Are you 


ill?” 

‘Well, you have mentioned a name; but, being a 
villain and a law yer, you cannot give a direct answer 
to a very simple question. You think you are talking 
to that poor fool, Bernard Heaton. It is true that the 
body you are staring at is Heaton’s body; but the man 
you are talking to is me—David Allen—the man you 
swindled and then murdered. Sit down. If you move 
you are a dead man. Don’t try to edge to the door. 
There are seven deaths in this revolver, and the whole 
seven can be let loose in less than that many seconds, 
for this is a self-cocking instrument. Now it will take 
you a least ten seconds to get to the door, so remain 
exactly where you are. That advice will strike you as 


Before breakfast Bromo-Seltzer 
Acts as a bracer—trial bottle 10 cts. 


For upward of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has been 
used "for children with never failing success. It corrects aeidity of the 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhcea, 


whether arising from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 
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wise, even if, as you think, you have to do with a mad- 
man. You asked me a minute ago how the Indian ex- 


periments were coming on, and J answered, admirably. 

I a Heaton left his body is morning, and I, David 
Alwt, am now in possession of Do you understand ? 

I pr it is a little difticult for ae legal mind to grasp 
such a situation. ”’ 

‘Ah, not at all,” said Grey, airily. ‘‘I comprehend 
it pe rfectly. The man I see before me is the spirit, life, 
soul—whatever you like to call it—of David Allen in the 
body of my friend, Bernard Heaton. The— 
of my friend is at this moment fruitlessly searching for 
, Perhaps he is in this room now, not 
get out a spiritual writ of ejectment 





his missing body. 
knowing how to 
against you.”’ 

‘**You show more quickness than I expected of you,”’ 
said Allen. 


‘Thanks,”’ rejoined Grey, although he said to him- 


self, ‘‘Heaton has gone mad! stark, staring mad, as I 
expected he would. He is armed. The situation is 


coming dangerous. I must humor him.” 

Thanks. And now may I ask what you propose to 
do? You have not come here for legal advice. You 
never, unluckily for me, were a client of mine.”’ 

“No. I did not come either to give or take advice. 
I am here, alone with you—you gave orders that we 
were not to be disturbed, remember—for the sole pur- 
pose of revenging myself on you and on Heaton. Now 
listen, for the scheme will commend itself to your in- 
genious mind. Ishall murder youinthis room. I shall 
then give myself up. I shall vacate this body in New- 
gate Prison, and your friend may then resume his 
tenancy or not, as he chooses. He may allow the un- 
occupied body to die in the cell, or he may take posses- 
sion of it and be hanged for murder. Do you appre- 
ciate the completeness of my vengeance on you both? 
Do you think your friend will care to put on his body 
again?”’ 

“It is a nice question,’’ said the lawyer, as he edged 
his chair imperceptibly along and tried to grope behind 
himself, unperceived by his visitor, for the electric button 
placed against the wall. “It is a nice question, and I 
would like to have time to consider it in all its bearings 
before I gave an answer.”’ 

‘You shall have all the time you care to allow your- 
self. Iam inno hurry, and I wish you to realize your 
situation as completely as possible. Allow me to say 
that the electric button is a little to the left, and slightly 
above where you are feeling for it. I merely mention 
this because I must add, in fairness to you, that the 
moment you touc h it time ends as far as you are con- 
cerned. When you press the ivory button, ‘I fire.” 

The lawyer rested his arms on the table before him, 
and for the first time a hunted look of alarm came 
into his eyes, which died out of them when, after a mo- 
ment or two of intense fear, he regained possession of 
himself. 

‘‘T would like to ask you a question or two,”’ 
at last. 

‘As many as you choose. 
said before.’’ 

“TJ am thankful for your reiteration of that. The 
first question is, then: has a temporary residence in 
another sphere interfered in any way with your reason- 
ing Pps ers? 

“T think not.’ 

‘Ah, I had hoped that your appreciation of logic 
might have improved during your—well, let us say ab- 
sence; you were not very logical—not very amenable to 
reason, formerly.”’ 

‘I know you thought so.”’ 


he said 


I am in no hurry, as I 


“TI did; so did your own legal adviser, by the way. 
Well, now let me ask w hy you are so bitter against me 


Why not murder the judge who charged against you, 
or the jury that unanimously gave a verdict in our 
favor? I was merely an instrament, as were the v. 

“Tt was your devilish trickiness that won the case.” 

“That statement is flattering, but untrue. The case 
was its own best advocate. But you haven't answered 
the question. Why not murder judge and jury? 

“T would gladly do so if I had them in my power. 
¥ ou see Iam ‘perfe ctly logical.’ 

“Quite, quite,” said the law yer. 
to proceed. Now, of what did my 
rob you?” 

‘‘Of my property, and then of my life.’’ 

“IT deny both allegations; but will, for the sake of 
the argument, admit them for the moment. First, as 
to your property. It was a | Sag aegper that might at 
any moment be jeopardized by tke return of Bernard 
He: aton. 

“By the real Bernard Heaton—yes.”’ 

“Very well. then. As you are now re-possessed of 
the property, and as you have the outward semblance 
of Heaton, your rights cannot be questioned. As far 
as property is concerned, you are now in an unassail- 
able position where formerly you were in an assailable 
one. Do you follow me?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“We come (second) to the question of life. You then 
occupied a body frail, bent, and diseased—a body which, 
as events showed, gave way under exce ptional excite- 
ment. You are now ina body strong and healthy, with 
apparently a long life before it. You admit the truth 
of all I have said on those two points?” 

“*T quite admit it. 

“Then, to sum up, you are now in a better position 
—infinitely—both as regards life and property, than 
the one from which my malignity—ingenuity I think 
was your word—ah, yes—trickiness—thanks—removed 
short? Why murder 





“Tam encouraged 
devilish trickiness 


you. Now why cut your career 
me? Why not live out your life, under better condi- 
tions, in luxury and health, and thus be completely 


revenged on Bernard Heaton? If you are logical, now 
is the time to show it. 

Allen arose slowly, 
hand, 

“You miserable scoundrel!’’ he cried. ‘‘You petti- 
fogging lawyer—tricky to the last! How gladly you 
would throw over your friend to prolong your own 
wretched existence! Do you think you are now talk- 
ing to a biased judge and a susceptible, brainless jury? 
tevenged on Heaton? I am revenged on him already. 
But part of my vengeance involves your death. Are 
you ready for it?” 

Allen pointed the revolver at Grey, who had now 


holding the pistol in his right 
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He kept his eyes fastened on 
His hand crept along 
silence between them 


his face ashen. 
believed to be mad. 
the wall. There was intense 
Allen did not fire. Slowly the lawyer’s hand moved 
toward the electric button. At last he felt the ebony 
rim, and his fingers quickly covered it. In the still- 
ness, the vibrating ring of an electric bell somewhere 
below was audible. Then the sharp crack of the re- 
volver suddenly split the silence. The lawyer dropped 
on one knee, holding his arm in the air as if to ward off 
attack. Again the revolver rang out, and Grey plunged 
forward on his face. The other five shots struck a life- 
less bo ly. 

A strata of blue smoke hung, breast-high, in the 
room, as if it were the departing soul of the man who 
lay motionless on the floor. Outside were excited voices, 


also risen, 
the man he 


and some one tlung himself ineffectually against the 
stout locked door. 

Allen crossed the room, and, turning the key, flung 
open the door. ‘I have murdered your master,’ he 


revolver butt forward to the nearest 


Go and get an officer. 


said, handing the 
man. “I give myself up. 
-~eo~- 


‘*UTOPIA, LIMITED.” 


BY GILSON WILLETS. 


obvious reasons, ‘‘Utopia, Limited,’’ now 
merrymaking at the Broadway Theatre, is 
the most inter resting dramatic event of this 
season, notwithstanding the fact that it is not 
up to the standard of the former work pro- 





Us -\) duced by Gilbert and Sullivan. 
SOK The story is about the re. child-like 
A King Paramount of Utopia, who finds him- 


self in the power of two of his wise-men, hav- 
ing been tricked by them into libeling himself in his 
own court paper. His Majesty is exceedingly annoyed. 
He is wondering what to do, when his daughter, the 
Princess Zara, who has been studying in England, re- 
turns with six choice specimens of English civilization, 
in the persons of an English Lord Chamberlain, Captain 
Fitsbattleaxe, of the Life Guard; Captain Sir Edwin 
Corcoran, of the Royal ys Sir Bailey Barre, Q.C., 
M.P.; Mr. Blushington, of the London County Council, 
and Mr. Goldbury, ac ompany promoter of the genuine 
gift enterprise sort. The Princess Zara presents these 
gentlemen to the King, who is immediately seized with 
a violent attack of Anglomania. And,happyidea! He 
can now rid himself of his odious wise-men. He resolves 
to Britainize Utopia, and communicates his views to the 
‘*Flowers of Progress,’’ who drive out the wise-men and 
reorganize the whole country. The lazy inhabitants 
are quickened into life by the progressiveness of the 
Englishmen, and Anglomania soon becomes epidemic. 
Falling prostrate before the ex cathedra utterances of the 
English Promoter, Utopia becomes a limited liability 
company. Even the babies form themselves into limited 
liability companies, and issue their little prospectuses ; 
so that no debts are paid and everything is at a stand- 
still. It is thereupon discovered that one thing has been 
forgotten —government by Party—and with the conver- 
sion of Utopia froma ‘‘monarchy limited” to a “‘limited 
monarchy,’’ the operetta ends. 

The first act discloses a palm grove in the gardens 
of the King’s palace. In the distance the sea rests 
drowsily, and all about is picturesque and luxuriant 
landscape. Utopian maidens, in costumes of many 
colors, recline lazily under fruit-laden trees, thorough- 
ly enjoying themselves in lotos-eating fashion, and sing 
the opening chorus—a chorus of Gilbert’s old-time clever- 
ness in rhyme, wedded to Sullivan’s dreamiest music : 

In lazy languor—motionless, 

We lie 
For visions come 
From Poppydom 


and dream of nothingness 


Direct at our comman 
Or, delicate alternative, 
In open idieness we live 
With lyre and lute 
And silver flute 
The life of Lazyland ! 

From now on through twenty-seven numbers, all set 
to fitting and expressive music, there is one fling after 
another at certain social and political institutions of 
England. One of the most amusing conceits is that 


of twin daughters of the King, who, having been taught 
to be shy, are shown tc the islanders from two to four 
o'clock daily as object-lessons, and who sing of them- 
selves as follows: 

Oh, maids of high and low degree 

Whose social code is rather fr 
look at us and you will see P 
good young rht to be 
like clockwork toys 
whom papa employs 





Please 
What 


as we stand, 





adies oug 
And 
A lecturer 
Proceeds to praise 
Our modest ways 
And 
Our well-known blush 
Our famous look of mild surprise 
Which competition still defies 
Our celebrated “ Sir !! 
"hen all the crowd take down our looks 
In pocket memorandum books. 


guileless character 


our downcast ey 


To diagnose 


Our modest pose 
The Kodaks do their best 
If evidence you would possess 


Of what is maiden bashfulness, 
You only need a button press 
And we do all the rest 


The second act represents the throne-room in the 
palace—a scene of dazzling beauty. Outside, the big 
round moon lends its beauty to an enchanting tropical 


night; inside, the great hall is ablaze with myriads of 
lights, electrics arranged in most lavish profusion, in 
unconventional but artistic fashion. Upon the left is 


the throne under a canopy of amber-colored velvet, 
upon which is embroidered the English coat-of-arms 
in silver and colored silks. The floor is actually an 
inlaid mosaic, highly polished. No scene so daring, 
and yet so artistic and beautiful, has been witnessed 
on any New York stage this season. 


Next comes a presentation at c ’ cing Para- 
Next presentation at court. King P 








- 

( 
mount, in the uniform of an English Field Marshal, 
stands before his throne to receive his guests rhe tive 
specimens of English Progress constantly elbow his 
Majesty, instructing him giving him tips, as it were, 
on the ways of the real Court of St. James rhis scene 
affords a splendid exhibition of umes. With great 
ceremony, one fair lady after another, each dressed in 
magnificent court gown, with a train coverir yards 
and yards of floor space, enters and is presented to the 
King. 

After this, the King’s ex-wise-men, unconverted and 
ill at ease amid the new state of affairs, rush in and rudely 
state their objections to the innovation Explaining how 
Utopia has been brought to a standstill, they sing 

I UN r l id 
Our pride and boast tlhe \ Na 
Have th be 

Upon t t 

That a ' 

And W le? \ ( ( 
Has pa i istic S i 

That all t! ile 

The law Bb " 
Have « tiga 
The lawye m t i ure 

As model s for th \ 

In rt 

Utopia, swamped by dull Prosy 
Demands that these detested Flow t] 
Be sent rout them busir iaffa 
Restored to their o1 na ex 

All this, of course, perplexes the King, and he is 
sorely distracted. Whatis wrong? Ah! The Princess 


Zara has it. They have omitted the most essential ele- 


ment of all—Governiment by Party. ‘“‘Introduce that 
great and glorious element,’ says Zara, “‘at once the 
bulwark and foundation of England’s greatness—and 
all will be well! No political measures will endure, 
because one Party will assuredly undo all that the 
other party has done; and while grouse is to be shot 
and foxes worried to death, the legislative action of the 
country will be at a standstill. Then there will be sick- 


ness in plenty, endless lawsuits, crowded jails, intermin- 
able confusion in the army and navy, and, in short, 
general and unexampled prosperity.’ 


The opera is staged under the management of Mr 
Charles Harris, while the business end is looked after 
by Mr. Herbert Brook See page 5. 

eo 
ROSEBERY AND BARNUM 
THE prominence of Lord Rosebery in English affairs, 


I. Barnum said 


both political and social, recalls what P. ’ 
New 


of the distinguished gentleman when he 
York twenty years ago, 

In his autobiography. the great showman 
that he received a letter from Lord Rosebery 
he was to sail for England on the 27th of January, 


was in 





telis us 
stating 
and 


that. as he had seen most of this country and its lions, 
he did not like to leave without an interview with Bar- 
num, and invited him to breakfast at the Brevoort House 
on the 26th. Mr. Barnum accepted, and tells us the 
breakfast was a ‘‘most dainty, delightful and recherché 
affair.”’ 

Lord Rosebery was well-posted about America and 
its institutions He told Mr. Barnum he had read his 


autobiography, and had visited his Roman Hipp drome, 
and was anxious to see ‘‘the man who was sv celebrated 
throughout the world for the magnitude and perfection 
of his enterprises as a caterer for public gratification.” 

Mr. Barnum describes Lord Rosebery as a good story 
teller and a good listener, and as being so amused with 
Mr. Barnum’s stories that ‘‘more than once he pushed 
back his chair from the and gave vent to his hilar- 
ity in hearty, unrestrained laughter.’ 

At parting, the two celebrities exchan 
graphs, autographs and compliments. 

In 1876 Lord Rosebery again visited this 
and the proprietor of the ‘“‘greatest show 
received another invitation from the nobleman 


table 
ged photo- 
country, 


earth 
to be 


on 


his guest at breakfast, this time at the New York Club. 
Invited to meet him were the poet, Tupper, and the 
“chief editor of a prominent New York paper. Mr. 
Jarnum concludes the account as follows 

“The occasion was an exceeding gly enjoyable one, 
and if, as is said, laughter aids digestion, I am conti 
dent that three of the quartette were not troubled with 


dyspepsia after that delicious meal. Since his marriage 
with Miss Rothschild, I have received a letter from Lord 
Rosebery, in which he makes witty and pleasant allusion 
to that never-to-be-forgotten breakfast. The transatlan- 
tic friends of this brilliant nobleman are pleased to know 


that he has recently been chosen Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. 
eae = 
HONOR TO JOAN OF AR 


as the scene, 
nstration in 


‘athedral of Notre-Dame, Paris, w 
on Sunday, April 22, of a magnificent den 
honor of Joan of Arc, lately raised, by an edict of Rome, 
to the rank of the Venerable Johanne of Lorraine. This 
action, which is the first step to canonization, has given 
unlimited satisfaction to the French, who are devotedly 
attached to the memory of the girl-savior of France. 
The celebration at Notre-Dame was organized by the 
Catholic societies of Paris ; but was of a patriotic as well 


THE ( 


as religious character, members of the Government, 
the Governor of Paris and his staff being among those 
present. Banners of all the towns associated with Joan 
and her work entered into the decorations of the Cathe- 
dral, special prominence being given to those of St. Die, 
where she was born; Orleans, which she saved; Rheims, 
where she bad Charles VIL. crowned, and Roven, where 
she was inartyred. 

To the right of the entrance of the chancel of Notre- 
Dame stands an ancient statue of the Virgin and Child. 


Before this Joan's mother and companions prayed when 
they came to Paris to give evidence at the trial of the 
Maid. At the conclusion of the ceremonies the flags 
carried in procession—one of which was copied trom 
the flag held by Joan when conducting the King to 
Rheims—were placed at the foot of this statue 

Our illustrations on page 8 give interesting views of 
the scenes of Joan's life, labors and death, and also sho 
the banner and 5 word carried by the 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


“ ... Oh my gentle sisters, oh my brothers, 
These thick-sown snowflakes hint of toil’s release; 

These feebler pulses bid me leave to others 
The tasks once welcome; evening asks for peace. 


“ Time claims his tribute; silence now is golden; 
Let me not vex the too long suffering lyre; 
Though to your love untiring still beholden, 
The curfew tells me—cover up the fire.” 


Tuvus sang Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his sweetest 
and saddest poem, ‘‘The Iron Gate,’’ which was com- 
posed for those who gathered at the breakfast given him 
on his seventieth birthday. Yet some to whom the poem 
was addressed, and who, in point of years, might have 
been the children or grandchildren of its writer, have 
passed before him into the Land of Silence. Amid the 
dreamy byways of Sleepy Hollow, in old Concord, rest- 
ing in the noble company of Emerson, Hawthorne, 





THE LATE JAMES T. FIELDS. 


Thoreau and her own distinguished father, sleeps the 
“children’s friend,’’ Louisa M. Alcott, who was one of 
those bidden to this feast of physical food and intellect- 
ual manna. 

A small, tremulous figure is that which goes in and 
out of the Holmes mansion on Beacon Street; but the 
wrinkled face is cheery, and the gray eyes, which light 
up under the heavy brows, 
are still those of one of ‘‘the 
boys.” 

Humorous and tender, 
grave and playful, never 
the uninterested man or 
the wearisome man, seeing 
scores of strangers, writing 
hundreds of autographs, 
busy, industrious and con- 
tent, our beloved Autocrat, 
“eighty-five years young,”’ 
draws about him the beau- 
tiful mantle of a noble man- 
hood’s evening, and waits 
in the mellow rays of life’s 
sunset for the ‘‘ one clear 
call’’ which shall, indeea, 
sound the advent of ‘‘toils 
release.”’ 


MRS. MARGARET DELAND. 

A few years ago there 
was told a popular story of 
a sea captain who was wont 
to cruise in distant waters, 
and who, when asked if he 
had landed at a certain isl- 
and inhabited solely by sav- 
ages, replied: 

“Oh, yes. I went ashore 
there, and as I was going 
into harbor, five hundred 
nitives hailed me, and 
asked if I had read ‘Robert 
Elsmere.’ ”’ 

These natives might 
have asked with equal pro- 
priety if he had read ‘‘John 
Ward.Preacher”’ ; for it was 
at this time receiving nearly 
as much attention in the 
literary world as the mas- 
terpiece of Mrs.Ward. It is 
a curious fact that the au- 
thor of this wonderful book, 
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RESIDENCE OF DR. HOLMES, 296 BEACON STREET 


Mrs. Margaret Deland, wrote the first thing which 
brought her recognition as a writer on a piece of 
rough brown paper in a meat-market. Waiting, one 
day, with her friend, Miss Derby, in a market, she 
carelessly wrote a stanza or two of poetry on a piece 
of paper which lay before her on the counter. Miss 











RUSSELL HOUSE, LEXINGTON, HOME OF MISS NORA PERRY. 


Derby read the lines, and exclaimed over them with 


delight. She insisted upon their being copied and sent 
to porees.s. Thus the world became possessed of that 
lovely little poem, ‘“‘The Succory,’’ and its author was 


a poet discovered unto herself as well as to others. Her 
first collected poems, which also made her first book, 
was called ‘‘The Old Garden, and Other Poems.’’ The 
volume was published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The 
first edition was exhausted in three weeks, and four more 
editions were immediately issued. But if ‘The Old 
Garden”’ entranced thousands of hearts, “‘John Ward, 
Preacher,’’ which was Mrs. Deland’s next literary 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES IN HIS STUDY. 


Q 
effort, was destined to hold captive its tens of th 
sands of admirers Mrs. Deland declares, with w 
sumed modesty, that the success of ‘John Ward’’ was 
due to the fortunate accident of its hav been prod ice 
when the public mind was ready to enjoy something 
the line of ‘‘Robert Elsmere,’’ and yet quite differer 
from the great English novel. But if it was accident 
which made Mrs. Deland a successful writer, it car 


scarcely be a series of accidents which keep her s It 
is surely talent of a high order which has produced the 
later stories which rank favorably with her first novel 
and keep the name of their author among those of tl 
keenest and brightest of American writers. Mrs. Deland 
is graceful in movement, and her manner, with its warm 
graciousness, is exceedingly charming. Her dark hair 
falls away from a broad brow, and her eyes, with their 
warm light, are very expressive. Her handsome hon 
is on Mt. Vernon Street, in the old and once most arist 
cratic part of the city, and is a place where literary 
artistic people love to congregate. 


NORA PERRY. 
To those who believe in reincarnation, and who 
would, at least, love to believe in the ‘wild tradi 
tions’’ of which Longfellow sings in ‘‘Hiawatha it 


would not seem at all improbable that Nora Perry is 
the reimbodied ‘‘Chibiabos, the musician, he the sweet 
est of all singers.’’ Miss Perry sings as the birds sir 


sweetly, thrillingly, and with a note of utter natural 


Few authors have been born to the world with 


ness. 





DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


such suddenness as was this New England poet and fie- 
tion-writer. There appeared one day in a Washington 
paper a little poem, dainty as a dewdrop and sprightly 
as a thorn blossom, called ‘‘Tying Her Bonnet Under 
Her Chin,’’ which as instantly took the populur fancy 
as did the song of ‘‘Buttercup,’’ in ‘Pinafore,’’ and 
which was copied in nearly every paper in the land 
About a year after its ad 
vent a friend of its author 
told her that the editor of 
the Atlantic had been heard 
to declare that, if Nora Pe 
ry would write for his niag- 
azine as good a poem as 
“Tying Her Bonnet Under 
Her Chin,’”’ he would pay 
her twenty dollars for it 

a good price at that time 
for a short poem. Miss 
Perry herself revealed what 
the editor had carefully 
concealed, that he had re 
jected the very poem whose 
equal he was now so anx 
ious to obtain. Acting on 
the hint from her friend, 
the young poet sent ‘‘After 
the Ball”’ to the Atlantic, 
which immediately accept- 
ed it. This poem brought 
Miss Perry into immediate 
and prominent notice, and 
literary men and women 
everywhere sought out the 
luminous - rayed star 
which had risen in the New 
England sky. It was at 
this time that Whittier first 
visited the girl-poet, and in- 
augurated between himself 
and her that friendship 
which lasted till his death 
The two carried on a 
stant correspondence, and 
the letters which Miss Per 
ry, after her friend's death, 
mut into tne hands of Mr. 
Pickard of the Portland 
Transcript, who married 
Mr. Whittier’s niece, and 
to whom was _§intrusted 
the editing of the poet's 
papers, show that to this 
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I 
t t I | your gir t i gifted man 
} led uch of his inner self and the feelings of lis 
fhe young writer was admitted into the famou 
( t Street Radical Club, where she seems to have 
a bud ) a most sprightly and fragrant one 
full-blown ro being so much the inior of 
th ther member but still able to defend her doctrines 
nd uphold her convictions by a wisdom born rather of 
ht than knowled ituition rather than experi- 
ene (mong the people who frequented this club, and 
vith Whom she becatn ispecial favorite, were the sar- 
t the Tickn e Whipples and the Sumners, 
{mong M Perry n personal friend here and 
in th wld in ible Harriett Prescott Spotford, 
Lou Chandler Moulton, George W. Curtis, Wendell 
Phillips, Geo Sumner, Clarence Stedman, and many 
others as well known Miss Perry is no less successful 
i rose r than as a poet She is in magnetic 
uuich with all life, and writes equally well for her large 
irl-audien und those of riper years. The personality 


hich charms without effort and delights with its sweet 
cordiality is felt throughout all her writings. Myriads 
have touched hearts with her who never touched hands 
and in every quarter of our land thousands of unknown 
lovers and admirers do her homage. 


RA . JEWETT. 
things were ever more like their 
n are those produced by Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Something in Miss Jewett’s personality, like the tone of 
her writings, reminds one of the refreshing things of 
ol mosses in shady places, of arbutus under 
its leaves, of ferns fresh and graceful, which lean over 
brooks of amber water, of spring showers on tender new 
Yrass Miss Jewett shines with a halo rather thanaray, 
It was reserved for her to set forth the fascinations of 
every-day living, to paint with a gently-used but ac- 
curately delineating brush the beauty of the things which 
life's quick travelers pass unheeded by, because their 
loveliness is as Common as sunshine, as familiar as the 
cloud Never a summer comes, with its glare upon 
the pavements and its breathless heat and weariness, 
to steal away to just such a 
with its old-fashioned inside and 
outside roominess, its clean, wide spaces, where nothing 
happ ned, but whose story, told by one whose tales do 
not need happenings to make them interesting, is one 
of the most fair, serene and enjoyable things in all 
American literature Miss Jewett is one of the many 
birthplace is the Pine Tree State. Her 
in the old family mansion where she 


Per ps no writter 
author tha 


life; of 


that or clot not long 


place a Deephaven, 


writers Whost 


lmmner home l 


was born, in South Berwick, Me. Her winters are 
pa 1 with Mr James T. Fields, whose home is on 
Charles St t, Boston. Miss Jewett’s literary produc 
tivt are not the only perhaps, admirable as they 
are, not the best—thin which distinguish her. Her 
thoughtful unselfishness, her care for others, her re- 
sponsive sympathies, her unconventional quickness in 
veeting all needs, not only of her friends, but of 
range! make her loved as the woman even more 


than admired as the author Miss Jewett is tall and 


heavy dark hair, and soft, dark-brown 
f 


is a mingling of cordiality and sweet- 


(nnie Laurie, ‘‘her voice is low and 





rt | tS. JAMES T, FIELDS, 

It must surely be a ted no small privilege to 
dwell for a considerabe part of the year in the home 
of Mrs. Jar lr. Field Longfellow speaks of all 
houses where men have lived and died as haunted 
hou However, few have died—alas! that its mas- 
ter should have been the few !—imany have lived, 
in this genius-haunted place; lived in the truest sense 


of the word, weeks, days filled with intellect- 
il strength, so brimming over and shot through with 
the heart’s burning aspirations and the brain's fairest 


emanations, that its atmosphere can but be surcharged 


hours so 


with an electricity of divine madness, Mr. Fields, in his 
delightful work,’ Yesterdays with Authors,’’ could speak 
Wit vuthority: for his magnetic properties, combined 
wi his busing as a noted publisher, attracted to him 


at ocean of literature. Among 
made in his several visits 
rennyson, Wordsworth, Landor, Leigh 
Hunt, the Brownings, Mrs. Jameson, John Kenyon, 
Barry 4 Mitford, Thackeray, Charles 
Reade, Dick Eliot, De Quincy, Wilkie Col- 
lins, and others equally well known Among the En 

ton home were 


rare driftwood from the gre 
he personal friends which h 


rnwall, Miss 





iuthors who visited him in his Bo 


Dicken Thackeray and Matthew Arnold Emerson 
was a frequent visitor in this home, and in one of its 
rooms produced his poem entitled, “‘Voluntaries. Its 


parlors have been for more than a quarter of a century 
nd ple resident in or visit 


the re for all noted people 
i B 
MI F MRS, EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 
(Another home where, in the golden days of the past. 
he giants of the intellect spread their feasts and the 
gods came down and supped with them, is that of Mrs 
Whipple, widow of the noted author and critic, Edwin 


P. Whipple (mong the vanished lights whose radiance 

lit up the Whipple drawing-rooms were James Freeman 

Clarke, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, Edwin Booth, 

Dr. Bartol, Emerson, the Alcotts and Dr. Howe. Mrs 

Whipple, a serene, stately and exquisite gentlewoman, 
I i partial invalid, and sees but little of society. 


-e@< 
\ 
I should think bicycle-riding would contract t 
t said Dawson 
It does. 1id Smither but see what fine, ful 
r led she rs Vv et 
Mrs. Filkins Why isn’t Mr. Brobson fonder of his 
wife 
Filkins It's owing to his fine sense of honor.”’ 


Honor! What do you mean 
Simply that he is a very warm friend of 


H sed by worry 


rouble Speeadiiy cured dy Bromo-Seltzer. 
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EDWIN FORREST 


SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY 
FORREST HOSE. 
n= San N event which has now become an annual 

’ ; feature of in@reasing interest in the theatri- 
cal world occurred at Philadelphia, upon 
April 24, the natal anniversary of the great 
master of the histrionic art. 

The Edwin Forrest Home for Actors and 
Actresses is situated upon the Bristol turn- 
pike, just south of dimaibiaier. one of the 
most beautiful of Philadelphia’s suburbs, 
and, as the country residence of the famous 
tragedian, was known as ‘‘Springbrook.”’ 
It may be seen by the traveler approaching the city via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad from New York, to the right 
of the train. It is a roomy, dignified, old-time man- 


AT THE 








EDWIN I tEST, FROM A PORTRAIT MADE IN 1857 


sion, set upon the verge of the rising ground, surrounded 

by broad lawns and shaded by great trees. 
“Springbrook’’ was dedicated to its present purposes 

by its owner asa home for those of his fellow-profes- 


sionals of either sex who have vainly breasted the vicis- 








A CORNER OF FORREST S LIBRARY 


situdes of life, and it nobly serves the purpose of its 
donor. Under the conditions of his will, those entitled 
to admission must have served at least five years in the 
theatrical profession, if natives of this country, or ten 
years, if of foreign birth. 

It was opened for the reception of inmates in 1873, 
under the control of a board of managers, composed of 
well-known citizens in full sympathy with its objects. 

For atime it seemed difticult to induce the worthy 
veterans of the stage, to whom we are indebted for so 








HOME MR ACTOS 


much that gilds this life with refined pleasure, to accept 
its shelter, even though they were, in many instances, 
sorely in need of help. When, however, its congenial 
influences and healthful surroundings became better 
understood, it grew in favor, and now contains a con- 
siderable gathering of beneficiaries, embracing num- 
bers whose names once filled the theatres with eager 
audiences. 

Mrs. Rachel Cantor, now eighty-four years old, once 
a celebrated dancer who set the swells of London wild 
at the old Garrick Theatre; Mr. Charles J. Fyffe, a 
native of New Orleans, who was leading man for For- 
rest during the last year of his stage life: Mrs. Harriet 
De Bar, widow of Ben De Bar; Mrs. Jane English, the 
mother of the two Westerns, Helen and Lucille; George 
Parkes, once of Daly’s company; Madame Amelia 
Serges, a distinguished actress of the German school: 
Henry L. Bascomb, who used to delight the frequenters 
of the old Walnut Street Theatre in Philadelphia, dur- 
ing its palmiest days, and whose picture may be seen 
in Jefferson's book of the stage; Frederick Chippendale, 
long a favorite at the Arch Street Theatre, and whose 
grandfather was one of the stars at “Old Drury’’; J. 
Alfred Smith, of the Boston Museum; Mrs. Effie A. 
Wilde; Miss Elizabeth Andrews, and Simcoe Lee—these 
are a few of the present occupants, and the favored 
visitor of Thespian tastes, who may spend an hour or 
so in this charming nook, in such company, will glean 
traditions and gossip of the stage of days long gone well 
worth the listening. 

Last season the participants in the entertainment at 
the Forrest Home upon Shakespeare's birthday included 











4 CORNER OF HALLWAY, FORREST HOME 


Augustin Daly, as manager; Miss Ada Rehan, Miss 
Catherine Lewis, Miss Isabel Irving, Miss Olive Perry, 
Miss Adelaide Detchon, William Gilbert, George Clarke, 
Lloyd Daubigny, William T. Carleton, Miss Marion 
Manola and Jack Mason. 

This season, Mr. J. Fred Zimmerman, the energetic 
Philadelphia manager, assumed, as usual, by common 
consent, the arduous labor of arranging the details of 
this unique gathering. The number of invitations was 
limited to five hundred, and were much sought after. 
A large tent was set up and provided with all needed 
stage accessories, as the limited accommodations of the 
mansion were inadequate to the occasion. 


PLAYING CARDS. 

You can obtain a pack of best quality playing cards by 

sending fifteen cents in postage to P.S. Evstis, Gen’) 
Pass. Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, II]. 

















Hyacinth! 
Thou comest a friend; 
To my plaint lend 
Thy dehecate ear; 
With sympathy hear, 
White Hyacinth! 


HITE 


White Hyacinth! 
Still through the night 


Still ‘gainst the pane 
Slants the fierce rain, 
White Hyacinth! 


A child thou art 
Of the gay sunshine; 
Thou and thy line 
Herald the Spring-tide, 
Decked as a bride 


WHITE HYACINTH. 


Jack Frost flieth white; 


With thee and the sunshine, 


Whose child thou art. 


, Delicate art thou, 


Yet bravely thou darest, 


Bravely thou bearest 


The wind’s bitter taunting, 


Cold thee not daunting; 
Delicate art thou! 


Fair little page! 
Bear thou this message, 
Hasten her passage 
She, with her lovely banc 
From the far fairyland, 
Fair little page! 


———_+ @~<+— 


JESSE SELIGMAN. 
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ARRIE STERN. 


AFTER three days’ illness, Jesse Seligman, of the 


San Diego, Cal., April 23. 


sink. 


of San 
was a 


Jesse 
owing 


and 
United 





. Europe. 
THE LATE JESSE SELIGMAN, 
1825. 

York, July 4, 1841. 
very small capital. 


Ala., and opened a general store. 





city. 


immediately 
Besides his large 
monetary interests in the 
metropolis, Mr. Seligman 

vas the power behind the 
Anglo- Californian Bank 


Baiersdorf, 
He came to 
He commenced life as a peddler on 
When he had saved one thousand 
dollars, he went, with his brother, Joseph, to Selma, 
Jesse came North in 
1848, and opened a clothing store in Church Street, this 
In 1849 the discovery of gold in California at- 


New York eanking firm of J. & W. Seligman, died, at 
The long trip across the con- 
tinent in search of a place to recuperate his failing ener- 
gies weakened the sufferer greatly, though several stops 
were made en route; and upon his arrival at the ¢ oreanio 

: Hotel, in San Diego, he 


began to 


Franciseo, and 
large property 


owner on the coast. 


Seligman’s name 


will always be associated 
with the history of this 
country, 

to 
ability 


because it was 
his foresight 
that the 
States was first 


= able to place its bonds in 


He was born in 
Bavaria, in 
New 


tracted the young merchant, and he settled in San 
Francisco, in the clothing business, in the only brick 


store in the town. 


let the ‘‘placer’’ gold-mining fever run its course. 


He stuck to clothing, however, and 


In 


the end he had a substantial fortune, and saw many of 
the ‘‘Forty-niners’’ start back East penniless. 


While on the coast he became a 


member of the 


famous Committee of Twenty-one to nominate and 
elect candidates who would give good government in 


those wild days out there. 


_ In 1854 he went to Munich, Bavaria, where he mar- 
ried Miss Henrietta Hillmann, and returned with his 


bride to California. 


In 1857 he joined his brothers, 


Joseph and James, in the clothing business in this city. 
When the Civil War broke out, in-1861, the Seligmans, 
owing to their foresight and careful business methods, 


found themselves with comparatively 


few unpaid bills 


against Southern clothing firms, bills from the non-pay- 


ment of which other New 


severely, 


York houses sufferec 
Throughout the war the Seligmans did an 


80 


extensive business with the Government in army cloth- 


ing. 


In 1865 they gave up clothing and went into the 


banking business, at 21 Broad Street, this city, with all 
the eight Seligman brothers as members of the firm. 
Branch houses were established in Europe, South Amer- 


ica and the West Indies. 


From the time of the organi- 


zation of the firm Jesse Seligman took an active part 


in the financial schemes of the Government. 


When 


Secretary Sherman's four per cent refunding scheme 


was carried out, in 1879, 
$20,000,000 of the $150,000,000 of the 
the market. 


Seligman 


Brothers took 
bonds put upon 


The small portrait of the deceased banker will show 
clearly what a strong facial resemblance he bore to one 


of the most distin- 
guished and able of the 
3 famous Rothschild fam- 
Examine closely 
‘ the features of the two 
great financiers, and 
you will remark the 
4 extraordinary  similar- 
1 ity in the ‘conformation 
4 of the heads and the ex- 
j pression of the faces. 
, The Seligmans were 
| at the head of the syn- 
] dicate that placed the 
shares of De Lesseps’s 
Panama Canal Com- 
panyin America. Jesse 
Seligman was among 
the first of the capital- 


, ly, 


BARON LIONEL 


L ists who favored a canal across the isthmus. 
death of Joseph Seligman, in 1880, he became the head 
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of the firm. As a banker, he was connected with many 
of the Southern and transcontinental railroads. The 
extent of his fortune is variously estimated, but it is 
many millions. 

He was aconscientious Hebrew, and a prime mover 
in charitable organizations among his own people. His 
reputation among his associates in Wall Street is un- 
blemished. He never put his hand to any undertaking 
that was doubtful or shady or dangerous. He amassed 
an enormous fortune as a banker, and in the negotia 
tions by which our National Debt has been handled by 
successive Secretaries of the Treasury. By all those 
who believe in the payment of that debt, and its refund- 
ing during all these years, his name must be ever held 
in grateful remembrance. 

-2o< 


NELSON JARVIS WATERBURY. 


THE former law partner of Samuel J. Tilden, ex- 
Judge Nelson Jarvis Waterbury, died, at his home in 
this city, April 22. He was born in this city in July, 
1819. He was left fatherless at the age of nine years, 
and was, in the main, self-educated. He early became 
managing clerk for the law firm of Wells & Van 
Wagenen. In 1842 he and Samuel J. Tilden, who had 
studied law in the same building with him, formed the 
famous law firm of Tilden & Waterbury. 

His most important public position was that of Judge 
Advocate-General of the State of New York, to which 
he was appointed by Governor Seymour. While hold- 
ing this position he had the historic correspondence 
with President Lincoln concerning the Draft Riots in 
New York City, in 1863. While he was District At- 
torney in this city—an office to which he was elected 
in 1858—he tried some famous murder cases, one of 
which was that of the sanctimonious hypocrite, 
Stevens, who was convicted of murdering his wife. 
Another was that of a wild fellow named Jeffert, who 
murdered his step-father because he was opposed to his 
mother’s re-marriage. 

Mr. Waterbury was a descendant of the famous 
Bishop Waterbury, of the Protestant Episcopal Dio- 


THE LATE NELSON J. WATERBURY. 


cese of Connecticut. He was not a member of any 
club. After the conviction of Tweed he became a 
strong anti-Tammany man, and could not agree with 
John Kelly. In 1889 he returned to Tammany Hall. 
He was a warm friend of Richard Croker, and was 
wont to say that Mayor Gilroy is the best Chief Execu- 
tive New York ever had. His long and busy career in 
the legal profession was marked by many stormy scenes ; 
but the evening of his life was spent quietly and relig- 
iously.. The funeral services were held at St. Thomas's 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Fifty-third Street and 
Fifth Avenue. The rector, Dr. J. W. Brown, officiated, 
-~o<+ 


VERDI'S TRIUMPH. 


Most men have a distinct feeling that, should they 
ever reach the age of fourscore years, life, in its active 
and joyful sense, would be over for them, and their only 
portion be a passive existence, a burden to themselves 
and others. ft is, therefore, generally comforting and 
rejuvenating to be confronted with the spectacle of an 
octogenarian in robust health offering the world a work 
of art. just completed, and of such fine quality as to set 
all Europe ringing with its praise. Giuseppe Verdi, the 
famous Italian composer, whose well-known operas, ‘‘II 
Trovatore,”’ ‘‘Rigoletto,’’ ‘‘Aida,’’ and others, have made 
his name beloved of music worshipers during the last 
half of the nineteenth century, has now, in his eighty- 
first year, produced a new comic opera entitled, ‘‘ Fal- 
staff,’ over which Paris has fairly gone crazy. The 
first representation of the opera was given in the Scala, 
at Milan. It wasa complete triumph; Verdi was called 
out after every scene; Boito, the librettist, coming in 
for his share of adulation at the close. At the Opera 
Comique, Paris, the triumph was repeated. 

Verdi is now the hero of the hour; people push and 
strive to catch a glimpse of his face, to touch his hand 
or his garments. 

It is undoubtedly a beautiful spectacle, the man, 
Verdi, being, in every respect, worthy of the artist. 
He is kind and good, of noble presence, graceful man- 
ners, beloved by his family and esteemed by his coun- 
trymen. 

Besides being a musician, he is also a farmer, and 


also a Senator. Unique combination that, delightfully 
suggestive of an ideal type of citizen, who not only tills 
the ground and makes laws, but likewise ministers to 
the lighter’‘and more refined needs of his countrymen 





by giving them sweet music for idle hours 
Signor Verdi, at eighty-one, is a fresh-colored. active. 
hearty man, and, trom present appearances, there seems 
every likelihood of his being enabled to add still more 
laurels to those with which he is already le v 
crowned,—(See first page.) : . 
-~e-- 


SAVE THE OLD TAVERN. 

A PATRIOTIC movement on the part of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution has been inspired by the 
proposition of some city vandals to tear down the his 
toric old building knewn as Fraunces’ Tavern, situated 
on the corner of Broad and Pearl Streets An inseriy 
tion on a tablet outside the building yields the follow 
ing information to the curious visitor 


rAVERN 


FRAUNCES 
TO THIS BULLDING GENERAL GrorGE WasHID N 
CAME, Evaevation Day, Novemper, 2 S NI 
on THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4, FOLLOWING, HERI IN 
LEAVE OF THE PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE ARMY 
YET IN SERVICE 


In the long room of this famous old tavern the City 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
recently celebrated their third anniversary. The hi 
tory and eulogies of the venerable structure formed the 
subject of several interesting papers, read by prominent 
members. Mrs. Fay Pierce presented a Plan of Res 
for Fraunces’ Tavern, which was that the city authori- 
ties should be urged to buy the block on which it stands, 
remove the other buildings and restore the tavern to its 
original condition. It could then be used as a musevm 
for colonial and Revolutionary relic The propoual 
was enthusiastically received, brief speeches in sup- 
port of the measure being made by several ladies and 
gentlemen present. If the idea can be carried out, it 
will most assuredly be with the approval of the majority 
of the citizens of New York.—(See page 5.) 


-eo- 
SCIENCE AND AMUSEMENT. 
AN AUTOMATIC EXTINGUISHER. 


PERSONS who are in the habit of reading in bed by 
the light of a candle, and who occasionally fall asleep 
without extinguishing the light, may be glad to know 
of a simple device which will perform that work auto- 
matically, insuring the safety of the sleeper, economiz- 
ing the candle, and obviating the unpleasant odor of an 


expiring wick. The apparatus is constructed out of 
a walnut shell, an elastic 
band and a hairpin. "ere 


Bend the hairpin into jf; ‘\ 
the shape indicated in the 
cut. Pierce two holes in 
the pointed end of the nut- 
shell, close to the edge. 
This may be done easily 
by means of a wire heated 
red-hot. Pass the elastic 
band through these holes 
and secure the ends on the 
outside with little splints 
or match ends. Slip the 
head of the hairpin under 
the double elastic band on the inside of the shell, and 
tighten by turning the match-ends round as many times 
as necessary, until the pin, when left to itself, is drawn 
down into the shell. When you wish to use the ap- 
paratus, turn the hairpin downward from the shell and 
place it on the candle, which it will grip like a pair of 
tongs. The shell should be ina horizontal position, with 
its point slightly imbedded in the candle, at a greater 
or less distance from the top, according to the time it 
is proposed to read. When the moment for extinction 
arrives, the edge of the candle is ona level with the 
edge of the shell; the point of the shell, finding no more 
support from the wax, which is melting, and the elastic 
band, being stretched by the heat, the shell bounds up 
and caps the light as neatly as the best of extinguishers 
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Sarah—‘‘She’s worth a million, and just the right 
age for you.”’ 
Jerry—‘‘Any girl worth a million is the right age 


for me.”’ 
-~e- 


GOOD-NIGHT. 


FANNIE ISABEL SHERRICK 


** GOOD-NIGHT the star-worlds seem to sa 
As they 
** Be thy 


Until the 


go speeding on 
rest sweet, be thy heart stilled 


wintry dawn 


“ Good-night the snow-worn mounta 


As they rise stern and bold 


“Sleep on, while we, night's sentinels 
The world in shadow fold 

* Good-night,”’ the frosted leaflets sigh, 

Good-night and happy drean 

Without, the frost-king holds his court 
Until the morning beams 

“ Good-night,’* the dark pines, straight and tal 
Their long arms outward swing 

While underneath, in loneline 
A snowbird folds her wing 

“ Good-night,”’ the pale moor ind nods 
She 1s the last to go 

*‘ Good-night,” and all the earth is hushed 
To sleep beneath the snow 

Good-night! In this still world of dreams 

My soul hath wings unseen 

And speeds to thee, my love, my own, 
No time nor space between, 
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The Ways of the Book Trust Are Found Out. 


The Greatest Literary Enterprise of this Century is still 
in the Arena, Not a Bit Disfigured. 


THE future of ONCE A WEEK and ONCE A WEEK 
SemMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY subscriptions grows brighter 
and brighter with every issue. Within the last few 
months we have secured novels by authors at home 
and abroad whose standing and reputation are world- 
wide. Recently we have added a new copyrighted novel 
by Rider Haggard. This novel cannot be bought any- 
where in the United States, complete, until after it is 
published in the Library. Our subscribers will get it 
for about ten cents. After they have read it, other 
people will pay one dollar a copy for it in the book- 
stores. We can successfully challenge the world of 
publishers to duplicate this feat of publication. A 
novel for which we pay the author six thousand dol- 
lirs is published by us and placed in the hands of sub- 
scribers in every State and Territory of the Union for 
ten cents. 

It is useless to look elsewhere for anything like this. 
We are in the field of pupular literary distribution as 
the pioneer publisher on that plan. During ten years 
of untiring work a system of organization has been 
established here that no amount of capital can rival. 


IT TAKES TIME 

to do such things as this. The high-priced book publish- 
ers will never catch up to ONCE A WEEK publications 
now. They allowed us too many years the start of 
them. The great reading public in the United States 
have been apprised of what they can get for their money 
on our plan, and where to get it, and how to get it on 
their own terms. 

But, as we said, the future grows brighter and 
brighter. The new novel by Haggard will be entitled 
“People of the Mist.’’ During 1894 we will publish 
three or four other of Haggard’s novels, any one of 
which is regularly sold for one dollar. For these four 
or five novels the reader would have to pay four to five 
dollars in book-stores. You know what they will cost 
in the Library? A mere matter of forty to fifty cents. 

More of Ossip Schubin’s novels will follow. That 
versatile writer will give our patrons some rare society 
novels, and one most deliciously 

FULL OF REAL, GENUINE FUN. 

‘Broken Wings’’ and ‘‘Chords and Discords’’ were the 
highest tragedies. The next Schubin novels will be the 
most original, quaint and entertaining comedy and satire 
on social fads, follies and shams. Then we will have a 
wonderfully clever novel on modern life in Ireland, ‘‘The 
Merchant of Killogue.’’ Besides that, Mr. Gilbert Parker 
will give usa novel about life and scenes in the unknown 
and lonely Canadian Northwest. Both of these last- 
named novels will be literary sensations. Every in- 
telligent reader will be interested in an inside picture 
of Irish life in these latter days. And no lover of 
Nature, and of the quaint and picturesque in litera- 
ture, can afford to miss Mr. Parker’s most remarkable 
production. 


THIS IS A PLAIN BUSINESS STATEMENT 

of a business matter. It will require few words. ONCE 
A WEEK SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY is publishing the best 
new copyrighted novels, by authors in every civilized 
country in the world. These novels contain an average 
of 288 pages each, are printed on fine paper, in con- 
venient - size pages. The typography and presswork 
cannot be excelled. The novels are neatly bound in 
paper covers. The subscription price is $2.50 per year 
for twenty-six novels—or less than ten cents each. 

Business is business. It is wicked and senseless to 
waste money. Now, go to the nearest book-store or 
news-stand and examine any first-class novel; say one 
of H. Rider Haggard’s copyrighted stories. You will 
find no better typography—likely not as good—as we do 
in the Library. The price of that book, at book-store 
or news-stand, is fifty cents to one dollar. By subscrib- 
ing to the Library, you will get Haggard’s *‘Nada, the 
Lily’’ for less than ten cents, complete. Not only that. 
Mr. Haggard has just written a new novel. You will 
not be able to get that anywhere in this country, com- 
plete, until 

AFTER IT IS PUBLISHED IN THE LIBRARY. 


From us you will get that new novel—it is entitled 
“The People of the Mist ’’—for ten cents. After a 
while, you will pay one dollar for it, after everybody 
else has read it. Mr. Haggard has done us the honor 
to select the Library as the medium through which he 
will introduce it to the American public. 

Well, do you read novels—good novels? If you do, 
here is your plan. Of course, you do not care to go out 
of your way to buy bargain-counter novels, printed on 
wrapping-paper and musty with the 

FRAGRANCE OF MANY SHELVES. 


But suppose you did buy one of those old novels. You 
cannot buy any of them for less than ten cents—the 
poorest of them; and the best of them are poor enough. 
When you pay ten cents for a Library novel, you get a 
clean, new book right off the press. You get the best 
novels of the day. You have not read them before. 
They contain more and better reading matter than any 
fifty-cent book sold by any other publisher. 





THE TRAIL OF THE TRUST. 


Our readers will remember that an attempt was 
made, last week, to rate Libraries as third-class mail 
matter. In anticipation of the action of the Senate, 
the proprietor of this journal addressed the following, 
among other arguments, to Hon. David B. Hill, United 
States Senator from New York, in support of the Li- 
braries’ right to go through the mail as periodicals at 
second-class rates : 


The ONCE A WEEK SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY is circu- 
lated in every State and Territory of the Union, and is, 
at present, one of the very extensive sources of supply 
of new and original fiction to the great middle-class of 
readers, being mostly people of moderate means own- 
ing their own homes. It is a well-recognized fact that 
the International Copyright Law, of July 1, 1891, was 
a serious blow to the circulation of first-class fiction 
among our people, and now an additional blow is 
threatened to that worthy enterprise. The proposed 
imposition of eight cents a pound postage on ‘‘Li- 
braries’’ will benefit nobody but the book trust, and 
will make it next to impossible to supply people of 
moderaie means with any of the new, high-class fiction 
of the day. 


* * * * * * 


On grounds of public policy, I submit there is no 
reason why this change should be made. I found my- 
self confronted, in July, 1891, with the necessity of 
negotiating with foreign authors for their new novels, 
or else continue to publish old fiction. I accepted the 
former alternative ; am now doing so; have paid out 
thousands of dollars for copyrights and rights to pub- 
lish, and am at present bound to pay on many written 
contracts for other novels, foreign and domestic. Hav- 
ing accepted the situation superinduced by the Inter- 
national Copyright Law, I found that it was possible to 
give to American readers first-class new fiction, and 
they are getting it in ONCE A WEEK SeMI-MONTHLY LI- 
BRARY. Now, the alleged ‘‘legitimate’’ publishers find 
that the people are buying novels too cheap—new, first- 
class, original novels, at that. They find that the ‘‘Li- 
braries,’’ on the subscription plan, are paying both 
foreign and domestic authors 


STATED SUMS OF MONEY FOR THEIR NOVELS; 


and, at the same time, the alleged ‘‘superior’’ authors 
at home and abroad find that the percentage plan of 
the ‘‘regular’’ trade is growing more and more unsatis- 
factory every day. 


* * * * * ” 


Whose fault is this? Whyshould any publisher take 
the works of an author—unless, of course, the latter pre- 
fers that plan—get all the profit out of the work of pub- 
lication that he sees fit to dictate or extort, and then 
begin paying the author? I submit that this is a vital 
»0int in the evolution of a healthy native literature. 

Vhether authors are to be well paid or not, let them 
at least be paid; let them not be compelled to beg alms 
from the ‘‘regular’”’ trade. As it is, the situation is im- 
proving in this respect. That large class of respectable 
story-writers of talent and industry in this country who 
cannot get into the ‘‘regular’’ trade are now being ac- 
corded something like justice. 

These story-writers are a very worthy class. They 
write for plain people without isms or society fads. 
Their stories are, as a rule, clean, healthy, and 


FILLED WITH AMERICAN TONE AND COLORING, 


It is well known that they would have no chance at pres- 
ent, were it not for the Libraries and the Syndicates— 
both of which mediums of communication—but espe- 
cially the former—depend for their very close profits 
upon their present second-class rating in the mails. 

In proof of the statement that one-half of the good 
fiction now read by the American people will not be read 
by them under the proposed change in postage rates for 
‘Libraries,’ Isubmit a few figures: In the case of ONCE 
A WEEK SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY, this is the plan: For 
$6.50 a year, the subscriber receives— 

(1) Any one of a list of Standard Works—say George 
Eliot, complete, bound in cloth; (2) ONCE A WEEK illus- 
trated newspaper, one year, 52 numbers; (3) The Semi- 
Monthly Library, 26 new, high-class, copyrighted novels, 
averaging 288 pageseach. This $6.50 is payable, $1 down, 
and 50 cents a month thereafter. It is needless to say 
that these terms reach tens of thousands of homes that 
would not otherwise be supplied. I have an unusually 
large subscription list, attracted by the price and the 
liberal terms of payment. Net profits on each individ- 
ual subscription are fractional. We estimate each num- 
ber of the Library at ten (10) cents in the subscription. 
Each number weighs about one-half pound. At the 
proposed rate, eight (8) cents a pound, the postage will 
be four (4) cents—or $1.04 per year, against thirteen 
cents a year paid now—a difference of 91 cents on the 
total subscription. This is a great deal more than the 
total profit. Our present plan would have to be ABAN- 
DONED ALTOGETHER. Thestandard works now furnished 
to patrons would be sacrificed along with the rest. I es- 
timate that this Publishing House and the other houses 
publishing Libraries reach fully one-half of ‘the novel- 
readers of this country, and that our class of publica- 
tions—page for page of reading matter, and all good 
literary wares— represent more than three-fourths of 
all the fiction read in this country. Our Library alone 
has reached as high as 200,000 yearly subscribers—about 
1,000,000 readers. Saying nothing of the injustice to 
publishers who are issuing these Libraries at stated in- 
tervals, as periodicals, and saying nothing of my own 
position in issuing these novels but once in the Library, 
and not afterward pushing the sale of them at all, why 
should the people be cut off from this source of pleasant 
and profitable reading, or be compelled to pay one dol- 
lar a year more for it, under the postal laws of the 
United States? 

IT IS NOT THREE YEARS YET 


since the people were compelled to contribute to the 
failing exchequer of the book trust, under the plea of 
justice to foreign authors in the International Copy- 


right Law. There can be nosuch plea now. Neither 
is the book-trust seeking justice, or even favors, for it 
self. If that is what it wants, why does it not ask for 
a reduction in book postage? 

There can be no question that the probable result of 
the present move would be to shut off the competition in 
Jirst-class, new, copyrighted fiction that has been in 
augurated since July, 1891, by this and other Publish- 
ing Houses issuing Libraries. People have the right to 
buy paper-covered editions of first-class fiction. If any- 
thing can be done to lower book postage so the people 
can buy cloth-bound books cheaper, let it be done. But 
to raise the postage, which the people must pay, on 
cheap books of merit, is against the tendency of 

MODERN ENLIGHTENED LEGISLATION, 
which is, to make the postal service as far as possible a 
means of enlightenment. 
+ * * ~ * * 

Let me submit a very pertinent and practical illus- 
tration of all this. Before the International Copyright 
Law, Haggard's novels could be bought for six to ten 
cents a copy, in paper covers. From the regular trade 
we must pay now one dollar a copy for any of his new 
copyrighted novels. I have just concluded a contract 
for a new novel by Mr. Haggard, soon to be published. 
My subscribers will get that novel for ten cents, and its 
publication in the Semi-Monthly Library will be its first 
appearance, complete, in paper covers or otherwise, in 
this country. Why should not the mechanic or his wife 
or son or daughter get that novel for ten cents, if the 
wrovider has ordered a year's good reading ahead for 
his family, instead of going to the book-store and pay- 
ing a dollar for it? Why should the 

POSTAL LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 
be so changed as to give the book-store the monopoly? 
Mr. Haggard himself recognized the fact, as we pre- 
sented it on the occasion of our negotiations, that we 
had a ‘‘public’’ here (distinct from the book-store public) 
that want good fiction, and can appreciate it. Will the 
Congress of the United States disregard the literary 
needs of this great public? I am sure tne Congress 
will not do so! 
* * * * * * 

The amount paid for postage in this office last week 
was $426; under the proposed legislation it would be 
$3,408—a difference of $75,000 to $76,000 a year. Count- 
ing loss of new business and on existing contracts, my 
loss could not be less than $150,000 to $200,000. 


LOOK AT THE VALUE YOU RECEIVE. 


Premium (at a bargain), for these are all 
new, well-bound books, mark you . $4.00 


Semi-Monthly Library one year, 26 New 
Novels of 288 pages each . . . . 5.20 
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$13.20 


All for $6.50 ; payable $1.00 on delivery of Premium, 
balance at rate of 50 cents per month. 


TERMS: 
Once « WEEK, One year, twenty-six bound volumes of New Novels and 
Premium ° ° ‘ 86.50 
In Canada, British Columbia and Manitoba (including freight and 
duty on Premium Books) exclusive of the Semi-Monthly Library, 6.00 





TIME TO THINK ABOUT IT. 


Wuat you andI had better do, after this very un- 
satisfactory winter moping around home here, is to go 
down, or up, to Virginia and West Virginia, and have 
a reel, bona-fide outing. I think I can find that old 
sportsman. He is not so old but he has full knowledge 
of all the new-fangled fishing-tackle and shooting-irons 
that we use nowadays. He knows all about Virginia 
and West Virginia. The hills and gorges and defiles are 
filled with game this year more than ever before. So | 
hear. Partridge, wild turkey, grouse, pheasant, wild 
pigeon, quail, rabbit and squirrel are so plenty that they 
are running and flying all over one another in the nar- 
row passes. Then, if we want real, live sport, we can 
go back thirty or forty miles from the railroad track 
and hunt deer and b’ar, 

But we must keep out of trouble with the game laws. 
Every true sportsman does that, of course; not for fear 
of the law, but on the ground that game is entitled to a 
chance to increase and multiply on the face of the eart 
same as—well—never mind that. What I was going to 
say is that I have precise directions about all that, in 
Virginia and West Virginia. My friend, Charles 0. 
Scull, chief of the Passenger Department of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md., has just sent 
me a neat little leaflet telling how to get there—all 
about the close seasons for game and fish. Write and 
tell him that you want one—that you feel run down, 
aching for a sight at something, want to see how the 
fish bite down there. Mr. Scull will see you get one. 

But, wait! I forgot about the fish. The South 
Branch of the Potomac has the best black bass in 
America, and they bite harder than Hamlet's shrewd 
and nipping air. The Cheat, Youghiogheny, Potomac 
and Monongahela are all great fishing streams. And 
they are all convenient to Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
stations—some of them right there; guides waiting for 
a job at one dollar and a half a day, and ‘‘found 
Write Mr. Scull. It is time to think about it, 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 

ger, HERE i delicious hint of 
as preennes about the trees in 
{af the city parks and squares, 
« oi. Which, with the brilliant sun 
ta > of hine and balmy atmosphere 
; and the merry processions of 
») newly dressed people, make 
“a alkir in these favored places 
uite the most delightful pa 
time of the hour It is > much more 
nteresting to tudy clothes on pretty 
vomen in the open air than across a 
inter, or in the uncertain light of a 
how-room Though there is the usual 
variety in the matter of spring gowns 
and millinery, there is a notable pre 
dominance of tailor-made gowns, which 
as I foretold, will continue to be very 
much worn by the best-dressed women. 
I notice that navy blue is no longer in 


favor for rge or cloth dresses, but is 
upplanted by brighter shades, such as 
Baltic blue and Mediterranean blue, and 


the are almost invariably trimmed with 
black moit weeds, in small checks, 
look very well, and covert cloth, in 


brown, fawn and black, is signed with 
the seal of the highest fashion. Shirts 
are white, striped and dotted, with stand 
and waistcoats are of vesting 
or moire White pique waistcoats will 
be much worn in the warm weather, and 
are remarkably cheap. Isaw some pretty 
ones for two dollars at Arnold & Con- 
stable heavier ones cost seven dollars. 


up collar 


For summer wear the shops are showing 
an endless variety of silks, muslins, cre- 
pons, silk ginghams and ordinary ging 
hams at prices to suit any purse. A 
most economical plan is to buy two pretty 
remnants that will make a good combina- 
tion \ great many of the new dress de- 
signs demand two colors, and already 
some wary shoppers have taken advan- 
tage of the fact and secured materials 
pe summer gowns at the lowest prices. 


ce is extensively used for trimming 





at ihn bows are on evervthing. The 
handsomest laces are very expensive, but 
me fairly good ones are to be had quite 
Phe cream and dust-colored inset 

which may enter into almost any 

kind of a costume, are to be had for as 
low as ten and twenty cents a yard, ac 





\ ‘4 
The new k petticoats are very dainty 
and desirable possessions. Only those of 
the best quality are worth buying, as 


cheaper ones go into rags and tatters in 
an incredibly short time. They are good 
at from ten dollars upward, Those shown 


on this page are of plain and shot silk, 
and on of rich brocaded silk, trimmed 
with frills, lace and baby ribbon 


I have selec 
able millinery which appeared to me well 


Pee. 


r in any occupa- 


ted three samples of fashion- 
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t on incidental toa 
woman's life, from 
c dhood to moth 
erhood, comtort 
grace and health 
are sé ured = by 
using the 


FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 
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worthy of imitation. The Valérie bon- 
net is of pink nutmeg straw, cunningly 
twirled and twisted to form the quaint 
crown; alarge and important black satin 
bow sits in the front piace. supported on 
either side by a: pair of jet pins, which 
mount guard over two little bunches of 
sable violets and a couple of lace rosettes. 


rhe wellnigh indispensable toque, in its 
latest form, is well represented by the 
one illustrated. The crown is of black 
straw, the brim of pink roses; these are 
veiled with a scarf of ancient-looking 


lace, and a velvet Alsatian bow com- 
pletes the structure. The turban is a 
more simple style of head- 
gear, and might be readily 
copied by an amateur, at 
ua very moderate 
The trimming consists 
merely of satin ribbon 
and a quill, with a bow of 
contrasting color under 
the brim. These turbans are shown in 
fancy chip and coarse straw, and are nat- 
ty and becoming little hats, exacty suited 
to the change of seasons, 

A very smart walking, or, rather, visit- 
ing costume, is here pictured. The mate- 
rial used is rich corded blue silk. The 
skirt is very full at the back, yet abso- 
jutely plain and tight-fitting round the 
hips. The huge sleeves are fastened at 
the elbow with bands of black satin, but- 
toned with large Dresden china buttons 
to correspond with those which appear 
on the deep, unwrinkled sash of black 


cost. 
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satin which encircles the waist A era- 
vat of filmy ivory lace, and a quaintly 
arranged sash of wide chiné ribbon com- 
plete this very pretty gown. The blouse, 


A 








in surah or merveilleux, black, navy, or 
light blue, trimmed with black or beige 
guipure insertion, is one which I particu- 
larly recommend to all my readers. It 
looks very chic inside an open coat, and 
in the dark colors, relieved with string- 
colored insertion, is wonderfully service- 
able and becoming. It is one of the few 
styles that has not been vulgarized by 
cheap imitations. I have seen blouses of 
this style only on the best-dressed women 
in New York 

I admired the cape sketched on this 
page, and am sure you will, too. The 
style explains _ itself, 
rhe stole ends are a 
novelty, very graceful 
on a tall wearer, and 
admirably calculated to 
conceal any defects of 
the figure. \ dainty 
tea- gown is of hand 
some brocade and_ silk 
gauze, the former en- 
tering into the over- 
dress and sleeves, while 
the draped under-gown 
and tight - gathered 
sleeves are of gauze 
The under-gown may, 
if preferred, be left 
flowing instead of fit- £ 
ting to the figure. This A New Care 
design, copied in more 
serviceable materials would mak« 
charming house-gown for & semi-invaiid 

\ friend just returned ir ym Paris hae 
given me two ‘‘wrinkles ' about the lates 
novelties in feminine ap pare! Thick 
white lace veils. she tells me, are much 
worn, as also veils of black tulle, powdered 
thickly with spots as large as a shilling 
worn in baggy fashion, brought below 
tne chin. I would not, however, coun- 
sel the wearing of such veils, unless it 
was decreed by fashion at this side, as 
the effect of a solitary instance would 
be rather startling. Chatelaines, It ap- 
pears, are again quite the rage, and all 





A WEEK. 


sorts of odd little charms for the watch- 
chain—breloques, as the French call them 

ire shown by leading jewelers. They 
are about the size of a sixpence, of gold, 
silver or platina, enameled with some 
pretty device. Heart-shaped ones are 








very popular, and some young ladies 
pride themselves on the number they 
have acquired. They are very signifi- 
cant trophies, of course, and are always 
canes to have been offered up at the 
shrine of beauty by devoted admirers. 

I fancy many of my readers will be 
grateful for the suggestion of corner 
wardrobe conveyed in the accompanying 
illustration. It is designed to supply a 
ready and convenient, as well as present- 
able, recess in which dresses and other 
clothes can be suspended, out of the way 
of dust, and exposed to no sort of risk. 
The top is covered, and the interior is 
well provided with hooks. <A curtain is 
hung across the front, giving it quite an 
ornamental appearance. 

have received a number of letters 
from subseribers asking for suggestions 
as to suitable gowns, etc., for special oc- 
casions. I am always pleased to hear 
from my readers, and to help them, if 
possible; but, for want of time, am un- 
able, unless in exceptional cases, to at 
tend to private correspondence. I will, 
therefore, ask those who wish to consult 
me to send a pseudonym with their let- 
ters, and I can then reply to their ques- 


A. CorNER WAR PROBE 


tions in my regular weekly chat in Onc! 

a WEEK. lam very grateful for the kind 
expressions of apprec iation of my efforts 
conveyed in these letters, and shall al- 
ways endeavor to make my fashion-paper 
as helpful as possible to all classes of 


readers. Lf f 
oo 
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COLORED LAMPSHADES DANGER- 
OUS. 

Ho, all good things are abused! Every 
one likes the soft glow and gener rally 
soothing and artistic effect of “the now 
nearly ubiquitous silk lampshade. But 
the rosy and mellow radiance it diffuses, 
though simply perfect in an esthetic 
sense, is undeniably defective from a 
utilitarian point of view. To read or 
work by the light of such a lamp is to 
court positive destruction of the sight: 
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vet rather than destroy the harmonious 
etfect of a drawing-room or sitting-roon 
lit with shaded lamps by introducing int: 
it the unmitigated glare of an ordinary 
lamp or gas-jet, many women persist in 
straining their eyesight to read or d 
needlework in the poetic. half-light af 
forded by the silk-shade. Oculists aver 
that the result is already noticeable in 
the increasing prevalence of short-sight 
and the growing demand for glasses 
Some women solve the problem by giv- 
ing up their books and work altogether, 
and it is whispered that, as an escape 
from sheer idleness, the naughty cigar 
ette is then called into requisition. Query 

Which is the more satisfying spectacle, 
that of a girl sitting in a rose-light, puff- 
ing smoke through lips and nostrils, or 
the same damsel under the broad illu- 
mination of an unshaded lamp, with a 
good book or a dainty bit of needlework 
in her pretty hands? 


> -————————— 
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By ‘“‘A BLUE 


CoLD CHOCOLATE PuDDING.— 
Grate two ounces of Huyler’s 
chocolate to a powder, and mix 
in a bowl with two tablespoon- 
fuls of boiling water, toa smooth 
paste. Dissolve four large lumps 
of loaf-sugar in one pint of boil- 
ing milk; add half a teaspoonful 
of vanilla essence. beat four 
eggs thoroughly, stir in grad- 
ually to the chocolate paste, 
then add—stirring one way all 
the time —the boiling milk. 
Pour into a buttered mold, 
cover with a buttered paper, 
and bake in a moderate oven 
for half an hour: when cold, 
turn out on a deep dish, and 
serve, surrounded with whipped cream, 
sweetened and flavored with vanilla. 


APRON,”’ 


MARMALADE PUDDING. — Prepare the 
following ingredients: the weight of 
two eggs in sugar and butter, and three- 
quarters their weight in flour; a small 
half-teaspoonful carbonate of soda, three 
heaped teaspoonfuls orange marmalade, 
two eggs. 

Beat the butter to a cream, add, by 
degrees, the sugar, marmalade, eggs— 
lightly Me lastly, the flour and 
soda, mixed: beat the whole thorough ly, 
turn into a buttered mold, and boil one 
hour anda half. Turn out on a hot dish 
and serve, surrounded with sweet arrow- 
root sauce, flavored with rum. 

— ->—_— 


‘ENTHRALLED,’’ by Mr. Edgar Saltus, 
is a story of emotional life, setting forth 
the circumstances in the curious case of 
a New York heiress, an English lord, and 
of a third person, who will be found to 
be one of the most surprising characters 
in fiction. The plot. which is a signal 
refutation of the adage that there is noth- 
ing original under the sun, turns on an 
anomaly—a situation physically possible, 
intensely dramatic, and yet absolutely 
new. 

Read it, and when you have, put it 
away; don't give it away, for you will 


want to read it again. 
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WILY TIPPLERS. 


OTHING better illustrates the 
power of alcohol over its vic- 
tim than the stratagems to 
which the latter will resort 
to obtain it under restrictive 
circumstances. For instance, 
the present Chronic Insane 
Asylum at Binghamton, in 











Cnronic Inebriate Asylum. Under its 
former régimé a friend of the present 
writer was an inmate for about a year. 
He was a young man of good parts, a 
member of an old aristocratic family; 
but the demon of strong drink had fast- 
ened itself upon him, and he was sent, 
with his own approval, to this whilom 
luxurious refuge for incurable drunkards. 
The system there did not restrain his con- 
vivial tastes nor relieve his appetite for 
liquor. On the contrary, he lived in 
misery without his regular potations, and 





Do You Have Asthma? 
Ir you do, you will be glad to hear that the 
Kola plant, found on the Congo river, West 
Africa, is reported a positive cure for the disease. 


| finally 


| be slipped off on occasion. 


| ner; 


| searched. 


ONCE 


it became unendurable to him. 
His wits became actively engaged in the 
scheme of smuggling some liquor into 
the institution right under the argus eyes 
of the authorities. He soon hit upon a 
device, and on one of the days when he 
was allowed to visit the city, he went to 
a tin shop and there ordered a hollow tin 
tube, to be so made as to resemble a cane. 
When this was finished he turned it over 
toaclever artist to paint, the result being 
that the young man secured what every 
one, not examining it closely, would have 
pronounced a cane. The deception was 
further accentuated by representations of 
knots on it, which made it look like a 
natural stick. Of course, the top could 
The tube | 
would hold about a quart of liquor, and | 
the young man had it filled at a drug | 
store and succeeded in carrying it to his 
room without being detected. That night 
he and a friend, who had an adjoining 
room, emptied the tin cane of its liquid 
contents. They made too much noise, 
and were taken in charge by the night 
watchman. Afterward the owner of the 
cane had several orgies in the same man- | 
but the authorities never could as- 
certain how he obtained his jags, though, | 
on his return to the asylum from a visit | 
to the city, he was always thoroughly | 
| 


It may be added that, to-day, 
he is a total abstainer, not even touching 
new sweet cider, and an esteemed citizen 
in the community where he resides. 

The two following stories, for the truth 


| of which the narrator did not pretend to | 


this State, was originally a | 
| ago, and, to my knowledge, 


The Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New , 


York, have such faith in this new discovery that 
they are sending out free, by mail, large trial 
cases of Kola Compound to all sufferers from 
Asthma who send their name and address on a 
postal card. Write to them, xy 





IMPROVED SERVICE TO 
AND ST. LOUIS, 
THE Baltimore & Ohio 
Limited, leaving New York 9.00 A.M., and 
the fast Express, leaving at 6.00 P. M. daily, 
(Sundays 7.30 P.M.,) for Cincinnati and St. 
Louis, are now equipped with a complete 
Dining Car service, built expressly for 
these trains by the Pullman Company. 
Pullman Dining Cars are also attached 
to Royal Blue Line trains leaving New 
York 9.00 and 11.30 A.M, and 5.00 P.M. for 
Baltimore and Washington. 
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| that point, 


| time for the performance. 


‘ | abeyance, and probably having in mind 
Southwestern | 7 


were related to me several years 
have never 
Both of the stories | 
illustrate the cunning alternatives to 
which old tipplers of: ‘thardward’’ will 
resort when moral obligations to them- 
selves or others prevent them from open 
indulgence in spirituous potations. 

The first story related was of a certain 
famous American tragedian, now dead, 
who was wont to have an occasional 
spree. He and his company came to 
Boston many years ago to play an im- 
portant Shakespearean engagement at 
the old National Theatre. On the morn- 
ing preceding the opening night Mr. 
B——, the tragedian, inet his manager 
in the lobby of the theatre, and the 
latter remarked: 

“Mr. B——, you have always been a 
popular favorite in Boston, and can 
its inhabitants many 
warm personal friends and admirers. 
I hope you will not be thrown among | 
any of your old intimates to-day; for, 
a3 sure as you do, you will become con- 
vivial, and thus insure for your appear- 
ance this evening failure and disgrace.” 

Always anxious to keep his appetite in 


vouch, 


—- red in print. 


the remembrance of former humiliations | 
through his excesses, Mr. B—— answered : 
‘Well, if you have any misgivings on 
it might be-well for you to 
lock me up in the greenroom until it is 


” 


The manager promptly approved the | 


| suggestion, and the tragedian was soon 


locked in the greenroom. About two 
| hours later the manager came and 
knocked on the door, and asked the 





| letter. 


eminent actor if he did not desire some 
luncheon. Receiving a negative reply, 
the manager went away. Hour after 
hour dragged on, and at about four 
o’clock in the afternoon Mr. B——’s 
resolution and nerves began to weaken 


He paced the floor, struggling against 
the terrible inward craving. The in- 


evitable moment came. He heard the 
stage carpenter, now sawing, now ham- 
mering, just outside the door, and, with 
parched throat and feverish eagerness, he 
cried: 

‘Peter! Peter! 

“Is that you, Mr. B——? 

‘Yes. Peter, you are an old friend of 
mine, aren’t you?”’ 

‘Indeed, I am,”’ replied Peter, coming 
to the door. 

‘Well, then, do mea favor, if you are,”’ 
said the voice in the greenroom. ‘I am 
locked in here. Go out, Peter, and geta 
pint of good brandy and a long-stemmed 
clay pipe. Bring,them here, insert the 
stem of the pipe through the keyhole, 
and carefully pour the brandy into the 
bowl of the pipe. I will do the rest my- 
self. Understand?’ 

Peter grasped the situation in an in- 
stant, and obeyed the instructions to the 
The plan worked admirably, and 
was carried out without discovery. The 
result was that when the manager un- 
locked the greenroom door that evening 
to announce to Mr. B—— that it was time | 
for him to dress for Lear, the great actor 
was in astate of maudlin irresponsibility, 
lying prone onthe floor. The amazement 
of that manager may better be imagined 
than described. There was no perform- 
ance that night, a notice being placed on 
the bulletin-board in front of the theatre | 
to the effect that, owing to a severe at- 
tack of illness, the tragedian would be 
unable to appear that evening. 

The other story refers to Rufus Choate, 
‘the celebrated lawyer, who, while by 4 
means a slave to the drink habit, ap- | 


” 


‘ 
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preciated a social glass now and then, 
and, in fact, believed in the intellectual 
value of stimulants on certain occasions 
Mr. Choate once had for a client a man 
who was strongly opposed to the use of 
liquor in any form. The condition upon 
which he engaged the professional ser- 
vices of Mr. Choate to conduct his law- 
suit was that the learned advocate should 
not drink a drop of any intoxicating bev- 
erage during the progress of the trial. 

“This is a very important case,”’ de 
clared Mr. Meeker, the client, ‘‘one that 
involves a good many thousands to me, 
and I could not afford to intrust it toa 
lawyer, no matter how smart he is, who 
drinks.’’ 

Mr. Choate promised not to drink any 


ardent spirits during the trial, which 
lasted for several days. On the day he 
was to ‘‘sum up” the case he began to 


feel a little uncertain as to what verdict 
the jury would bring in. The evidence 
was not altogether in favor of his client 
—in fact, the other side seemed to have 
a decided advantage in that respect. Mr. 
Choate made up his mind that if he won 
the case at all it would be owing to the 
_— of his eloquence before the jury. 
Te felt a great longing | for a little stimu- 
lant—a good “‘bracer,’’ as it was called 
in those days. He knew it would render 


| him far more persuasive to imbibe some 


liquor than it would to abstain from it 
But he had given his word to his client 
that he would not drink. 


out of the dilemma. 
at noon he sent an officer of the court 
out for a pint bottle of brandy and a loaf 
of bread. These the shrewd counselor 
carried into a private vacant room. 
Breaking the loaf of bread in two, he 
oured into each piece as much of the 
iquor as it would hold and absorb, which 
practically drained the bottle. Then he 
nonchalantly ate the brandy-soaked bread 
and thus secured the stimulating effects 
he craved quite as easily as he would 
have done by literally drinking the liquor. 
The counsel on the other side had finished 
his argument just before the noon recess. 
When the court reconvened, Mr. Choate 
rose and began his address to the jury. 
Flimsy and weak though his case was, 
so far as the testimony of witnesses was 
concerned, Mr. Choate, with matchless 
sophistries, humorous and pathetic anec- 
dotes and bewitching logic, completely 

captured the sympathies of every riveted 
In less than a quarter of an hour 
after the judge had delivered a_ brief 
charge a verdict was rendered in favor 
of Mr. Choate’s client. 

“T congratulate you,’’ said Mr. Meeker, 
a little later, extending his hand to the 
great lawyer. ‘‘You tried my case better 
than any man in the United States could 
have done. Didn’t I maintain that you 
could get along twice as well without 
using that vile, nasty liquor? Iam glad 
to pay you your counsel fees in fall, Ah, 
Mr. Choate, didn’t I tell you we should 
win the case if you did not drink?” 

‘You did,” replied the advocate, dryly. 
‘“‘And I adhered to my promise to you. 
But we won't discuss now the virtues of 
members of the bar who are teetotalers.”’ 


FITS CURED 


S. Journal of Medicine.) 

Prof. w 44 Peeks ,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 

has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishes valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any eufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad, 
dress, We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 


Prof. W, H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York, 


Woodbury's Facial Soap 


For the Skin, Scalp and Com. 

plexion. The result of 20 

years’ practical experience a 
dermatology. For = 7 
Druggists. Send 10c. for 

f Size Cake and 150 

Book on Demmsteiegs and 

Illustrated ; Skin, 

ervous and ‘Bioo Dis- 

onsen: ‘Birth Marks, gy ee he) 

mples, Freckles rfluous 

Hair, and all Biin P em (shes, 

WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 

N.Y. Consultatio.. f-ee. 



























JOHN H. 
125 W. 42nd St., 


AGENTS $50 to $100;,4;- 


Al Ladies or Gents. Best seller known. Need- 
| ed atevery house. place of business or farm 
the yearround “Home” Eleetrie Hoter 
runsall kindsoflight machinery. Cheary 
est poweron earth. Connected instantly ta 
wash or sewing machine, corn sheller, 
pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentists’ 
machinery, &c. Clean, noiseless, lasts 
a life-time. No experience needed, To 
show in operation means a sale, Guar- 
anteed. Profits immense. Circulars free, 
P. HARBISON & O0., X-7, Columbus, 0, 














puom U oy oe ~~ 
LES all styles 


c a 
pew and finest makes, Write for elegant N 
‘4 FREE oe ar yh and join our ) 
army of delighted customers. Address ‘> 
SIEG& WALPOLE MFG. CO. 
283 C Wabash Chicago. 


Avenue, 


AGENTS 








We guarantee $5 per owen! eaty, quick 
and sure to workers. ¢ 


quick. Royal Mfg. Co., Milwau kee, Wis 





But his ever- | 
ready mental resources provided a way | 
During the recess | 
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For 
Piles, 
Burns, 
Bruises, 
Wounds, 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 


USE 


POND'’S 
EXTRACT, 











Soreness, 

Lameness, 

Sore Eyes, 

Inflammation, 

Hemorrhages, Accept no suestiTurF 
Wife—“Oh! Edward, why are you so 


late? I have been so frightened.”’ 
Edward (who has been to a champagne 
supper)—“‘ ’Portant bishness, m’ dear. 
Wife—‘‘Wouldn't it keep till to-mor- 
row; 


Edw ard- 


drawn. 
PFREE FREE 
A GRAND OFFER. 


MME, A, RUPPERT’S FACE BLEACH. 


“No, love; not after corksh 





MME. A. RUPPERT says: “I appreciate the fact 
thatthere are thousands and thousands of ladies in the 
United States that would like to try my World-renowned 
Face BLeacH; but have been kept from doing so on ac 
count of the price, which is $2.00 per bottle, or 3 pot 


tles taken togetier, $5.00. In order that all of these may 
bave an opportunity, | will give to every caller, abso 
lutely free during this month, a sample bottie, and In 
order to supply those living outside of the city, or in 
any part of the world, I will send it safely packed, plain 
wrapper all charges prepaid, on receipt of 25c., silver or 
et ddr 
Address all com UPI ations or cal 


MADAME A. RUPPERT, 6 Ee ‘T4th St., N.Y 








18K Gold Plated Watch Ladies’ or Gents’ size sent C. 

by express on approval (cut shows back of cas 

e's and warranted a perfecttimer. [Menti m this Paper.) 
HILL & CO., Wholesale Jewelers, 207 State St., Ghteas, ith, 





Coesesososoesoseaesoseseoese® 
« 


° Lovely Complexion. 


Pure, Soft, White Skin. 


black-heads 





fe Have you freckles, moth 

® blotches, ugly or muddy skin, eczema, tetter, 
@ orany other cutaneous blemish? Do you 
® _wanta quick, permanent and absolutely in- 
@ fallible « ure , FREE OF COST to introduce 
@) it? Something new, pure, mild and so harm 
@ ilessachild can use or drink it with perfect 
® safety. If so, send your Post-office address to 


@ MISS MAGGIE kK. MILETTE, 














} e 134 Vine Street, Cin nati, Ohio. e 
oe AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHER}I oe 
POLOLOLOLOLOLOLOLYOLOLE 33 
Dr. M. W. Case, 809 North Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is having unparalleled success in 
treating Deafness, Catarrh and Consumption He 
t 


will send new pamphlet free to any one desiring 





FREE 


Asasample ofour 1000 BARGAINS wew!ll send FREE this 
Hard Rubber Fountain Pen, Warranted a perfe ct w vite r,&! 
mense Ill, Bargain Catalogue, for loc. to cover per 

ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 64 ( ‘ortlandt St. rh .. “city. 


LADY WANTE 


WOMAN'S COUPERATIVE TOLLET’ oC 0. 
LADIE TONTE Is The Only Successfal 
Bust Developer known. Never fails, 
a. Full confidential particulars (sealed) 2c stamp. 
Dr.H.T.Miller, 21 Quincy St. Chicago. 





Ot home, te asclet us preparing of 

Greases, also pee! writing and easy 

Bones 625 per week entire 
convenient ene 


MILWAUKEE, Wis 
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2 oe Sts + 
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ows 


ONCE A WEEK. 





nust have spent all their money on their 


between ‘em 








Morris, or any « 





F e| rt 
we will sen Sn 
her of « Lar boO.s 


J.P. PR IMLE 


j her California Fra itor 
ewing Gum with two L-cl. stamps, 
. The Baffled Conspirators, by W. E. 
send for list. 


poet Se 


sy, CHICAGO. 





DELIGIOUS 
GONFEGTION 





\ : 
Lo eo 





er} , 
rimley 
California F ruil 
Chewing 


Gu 














WAGNER PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


I format , Maps, etc., apply to 








JAMES BARKER, 
Gew. Pass. anp Ticker AGEN Sr. Louis, Mo. 
Bale pe can 
n mony any one can 
n remedy at home a 
t 





Tekamah + 
says - ~ At > > 
No starving "No sickness Part’ 
Ye. Hall Co., A.G., Box 404, St. L 





~~ 
1is, Mo, 











BUY A BICYCLE 


with a repu 


“AND YOU RUN NO RISK.” 


RAMBLE 


BICYCLES 


ARE KNOWN THE WORLO OVER. 
EACH ONE GUARARTEEO. 


Catalogue | free at aes er Agencies or 
t r ent 





GORMULLY, & oa MEG co 
| chi ag S ast n lew York. 











results ra 
bad geating, 


Garfield Teas 


gure Constipation, Restores Complexion, Sav 


Bilis. Sample free. GARFIELD TEA Co.,319 W. eh Bek he 


Cures Sick Headac 





CASH for distributing etreulars, Enclose 
Per samp. U.S. Dist: iduting Bureau, Catoage 





A Ruddy Glow 


cheek 


on WS ty 
F od 
and brow 4 


is evidence 
that the 
body is 
getting proper nourishment. 
When “this glow of health is 
absent assimilation is wr ng, 


and health is letting down. 


Scott's Emulsion 


taken immediately arrests 
waste, regardless of the 
cause. Consumption must 
yield to treatment that stops 
waste and builds flesh anew. 
Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N, ¥. All druggists. 











“Too Many Cooks 


poil the broth.’’ 
ton’t use 


Probably because they 


Extract ° BEEF 


Armour’s Extract enables a poor cook to 
rival tne ‘creations’? of the most celebrated 
chef. Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a 
different soup for each day inthe month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 
















Gents’ Send us your full name and ad- 
or FREE — and we will send youa box 
our finest 10c clears, pos 

a! th ue $5. 00, for $2 


apsetege order to introduce th'sbrar See wrille <1 
vou FREE this elegant watch, stem wind 
and stem set, a finished, beau tifully 
1 in appearance and 
pe 
















) cigars an oa wat * My gether 
). D., cost only @2.98, You 
examine them at the geben 
Office and if satisfactory pay the 
Meagent the amount and they are 
Write to-day, Mention 
. you want ladies’ or 

gents’ size watch. Address, 


THE NATIONAL MFG. & 
IMPORTING CO., 
$34 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 





LEPHON 


TELEPHONES 


Our “PEE EP 2H 10 00 Outfit com- 
rises two Combined Transmitters and 
Receivers, two Electric Call Bells, two 
Batteries, 200 ft. Wire, (extra wire 10c. 
per 100 ft.) 6 Porcelain Insulators, com- 
o Sete connections and instructions; 
be Price $5.00 by express; sent C. 0. D. it 
$1.00 accompanies order. Everything 
oO fully GUARANTEED; Not a single set, 
bate mplete, both ends. Simply per- 
oti »r all short lines, 1-4 mile and 

PLETE _ ae 


end for catalogue for long lines. 
Sample in ca 
Re A. Sacrteg & bRO., 6S ss CORTLANDT ST., 











rryin case $6.00. 
W. Y. CITY. 











THE GREAT EYE BEAUTIFIER 


Assures Brilliancy, 
Cures Bloodshot, 
teed harmless. 


L. SHAW’ 


Wavy Hair, 


Beauty and Strength to the eye. 
Red and Diseased Eyelids. Guaran- 
Send for pamphlet. 
Skeleton Bang ideal, 
and Waves, 83.00 Up. 
Switche - al L ong Convent 
Hair $5.00 Up 
Pamphlet, ‘“‘ How to be mee deny 
L. SHAW, 54 W. 


Wigs 


* sent free, 
14th Street, New York. 


vy BICYCLE 


ocusrlit of us. Best make, all 
bi 50 styles. Write for particulars. 


SAVE D Stokes Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY | 


or commission, to handle the w Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. es 3 ‘nts ma ing $50 per week, 
Monroe Eraser Mf’g Co., X 143, La Crosse, Wis. 
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Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
dizziness, sick head- 


bad taste in the mouth, 


liver, 
ache, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, 
constipation ) 


sallow skin, when caused 
by and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 


Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





$5.00"GOLD 


Presented to any person send- 
ing Five Subscriptions to 





The GREAT DEMOCRATIC 
WEEKLY of New York. 


Containing timely, interesting 
matter relative to subjects 


POLITICAL, 
SOCIAL AND 
HUMOROUS. 


Subscription, postpaid, $4.00 
copies sent on application 


a year. 
Address 


TAMMANY TIMES CO., 
Opposite Tammany Hall, New Yorx Citw, 


Sample 








BICYCLES. 


On , : : 
which AIlWorld’s Championships 
OF '92 AND '93 WERE WON, 
are the strongest wheels, as well as the lightest made, 
The 23-pound road wheel and 19-pound racer are the 
firmest, spendin st, safest, lightest wheels known. The 


RALEIGH be: arings are unequaled for light-running 
qualities. For catalogue address 


| THE oven ) 2081-3 7rn Ave., New York. 
CLE OO., 5 289 Waznasu AVE., CHIcAgo. 











DO YOU WANT WORK ? 


Wecan put you in the way of making from $29 
to $so wee ly, in any locality, if you appl 
once; no ped dling, women succeed as wel Mee 
men. No humbug, we mean just what we 
say. Address at pace for full_particulars, 
‘““Man'frs,”” Box 5308, Boston, Mass. 








ELCIN STYLE fo ud 


GOLD WATCH = 


& aFive-Shooter Revolver 

A Hunting Case, richly jeweled, 
elegantly engraved, 14K.Gold 
Filled Watch,warranted 20 
years; alsoa double action 
Smith mot 
age 












mati >cke nic 
pl sted i Revolver, 32 or 3 
calibre, FREE, In< order 


to ppt be our cigars, 
send us your address and 
we willsend you 100 10c. 
straight all Havana Per- “eS 
fecto Cigars for $8. 75. we 
Remember,the 110 iga 
Watch and Re voive rwe e will send by express ( C. a. 
D. for $8. 75. After examination, if satisf: 
pay expres ent; if not, don’t tube them. @ 
ete 
DEAPNESS. #.1e4n.norses curen 


S ag 
CICAR CO., 48 Cortiand St., Dep’ti09 
. Successful when ali remedies fail. Sold 
ouly by F. Huon, 858 B scan Write for book of ai Sol REE 








y PUMPS Best. Cheapest, Write 
for our book Bett instruction te our 
a we premium offer. FIELD F 
Biv Bristol Ave., ‘Lockport, N 


SPRY. 
OPI 





Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No till cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


: DRU NKENNESS#: }oltes 
n be 


g Dr. Haines’ Golden § 
oF withom the knowledge 773 ny sethent, if 
| desired, in coffee, tea or articles of food. Cures 
guaranteed. Send. for_ circulars. GOLDEN 
PECIFIC CO.,185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 
aS The Only C€ Olive. Beware of Imitators, 








| Professors holding 


This institution, 
iS @ select and lir 


under the direction of the 
nited school for young 
of the French language. Drawing, Paintin 
Testimonials of superior ability 
ourse. 
For terms and particulars apply to 


an Elementary C 
3eptember 8. 


References required. 


Nuns of the 
ladies desirous 
A special inducement is here offered to those who wou 
gz, Vocal Music, 


A few young lacy boarders can be 


VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal), 
of pursuing any branch of higher education. 
d acquire a thorough and practical knowledge 
Type-writing and Stenography taught by 
from many of the American Clergy. There is also 
accommodated in the Convent. Reopens 


THE LADY SUPERiva. 








